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LD) (ORPHANS PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. W. BENGO COLLYER, 
O Thou! the helpless orphan’s hope, 
For whom alone my eyes look up 
In each distressing day ; 
Father (for that’s the sweetest name 
That e’er these lips were taught to frame) 
Instruct this heart to pray, 


Low in the dust my parents lie, 
And no attentive ear is nigh 
But thine, to mark my woe; 
No hand to wipe away imy tears, 
No gentle voice to hush my fears, 
emains to me below, 


To heaven my earthly friends are gone, 
And thither are my comforts flown, 
But | continue here! 
Be thou my pattern,—Friend and Guide 
Of those who hate no hope beside? 
And what have I to fear? 


if Lam spared throughont the span 
That makes the narrow life of man, 
And reach to hoary age, 
Instruct me in thy holy will, 
Teach me the duties to fultil 
Or cach successive stage. 


But if thy wisdom should decree 
An early sepulchre fur me, 
Father, thy will be done! 
On thy dear bosom I rely, 
And if | live, or if I die, 
O leave me not alone! 


From the Journal of Health. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 


it is a matter of regret, that several relig- | 


ious newspapers should lend their aid and 
countenance to the impositions of quackery. 
by advertising patent medicines. 
Hgent Editors ought to know that the tinda- 


The intel-! 


not only become the trumpeters of quackery, | ly, the publication of cures alone, and the sed- 
but refused to give insertion in their papers, ulously withholding all the cases of failure or | The 
toa temperate correction of its misstatements, injury, from the use of such medicine, is mis- | avain, looked around the box, under the pon 
Heroical “slashers” of remote or of feeble! can we apply ra hiobagps gh eprtncte leaned over the box and looked above and be- 
y : apply to the conduct of a man who | Jow, and then was seated again in evident per- 


coming trom a known and responsible quarter. | leading and fraudulent. 


disturbers of the social system, and voluble | advertises, and lauds, by every possible means, 
declaimers against contingent or doubtful | as a sovereign cure for obstinate diseases, an 
evils—these exquisite sentimentalists have no | article which he knows to be inert! Can we 


giving currency to an imposture, at their el- | up with inert substances for the sake of dis- 
bow—the most usual effect of which, taking | guise, a well known medicine, and then 


poor their hard earnings, and to convert med- “his own, and as possessing a healing power 


domestic distresses and bereavements. thousands of physicians, fur centuries, had 

When we assert that the whole system of) shown it to be of doubtful, if not injurious oper- 
manufacturing and vending patent or quack | ation! Is he to be most pitied for his ignor- 
medicines, is tounded on fraud, and adverse ance, or reprehended tor his daring disregard 
, alike to science and philantrophy, we are pre- | of the lives of his fellow men, who proclaims 
pared with facts to make good our assertion. | and circulates, as an efficacious, and yet inno- 
In the first place, there is seldom any corres-| cent medicine, and one of his own invention 
pondence between their composition, as alleg- | —jhat which careful experiments have proved 
ed by the proprietors, and their real composi-|to be only adapted to an exceeding small 
tion. Dr. James's celebrated febrifuge pow- | number of cases; and even in which, if it be 
der, in England, could never be made trom | not given With great caution, it will act as a 
) the specitication which he on: oath deposited | poison ! 3 
/in the office, when he obtained the patent for | dent charlatan to be called a publie benctie- 


fswore to a diferent story respecting the | he refuses to make its nature or composition 
veretable balsam of the former. Doctor Sol- | 

omon, of Liverpool, said of lis Balm of Gilead, | 


it from him ata high price, hundreds might 


| that it had been sanctioned by the most learn- | have the privilege of obtaining it from any. 
apothecary in the country, for a trifling ex- | 


_ed physicians of the age, that “in their ana- | 
| lizatious,” they had diseovered no metal ex- | pense—ifit were found to be as beneticial in 
gold, “pure virgin gold, and the true discase, as he alleges. some one or more 
balsam of Mecca.”—Henee, he continues, of the above accusations, every proprietor of'a 
(the salubrious gualities of this inestimable 
cordial, and hence its prepa ration Is the most plead vuilty ; and they who aid him by vend- 
‘dificult and costly of all others in chemistry. ing or eulogising it, are accessary to. the 
this is notoriously false. His balm of) fraud, 

Mecca was brandy, and his potable gold the) No physician could sustain himself as a 


ilavor communicated Ly cardamom seeds.—| man ot’ reputation among his professional | 
brethren, or of respectability in general so- | 


The celebrated physicians were of his own 
kidney: the less distinguished and envious 


ciety, Who should dare to attempt such a 


compunction in countenancing ignorance, and | designate him by a better title, who mixes | 


history as our guide, is to wring from the | ushers it into public notice as a discovery of 


icable into incurable disease, with its train of| over diseases, in which the experience of 


What pretensions has that impu- | 
it. ‘The two Gedbolds, father and son, each | toy, and his medicine a public blessing, when | 


known, so that for one person who now buys | 


nostra, or quack medicine, must necessarily, | 


cenes in his eyes were, of course, those who! 


saental principle of a patent medicine is a! would not be duped by his knavery. An 
fraud. It is an evil too of enormous meagni- English clergyman, a few vears ago, sold by | 
tude in our country. Intelligent men, wad) meansef hisagent, what he termed Lite Pills: 
especially iainisiers, who staid betore the) and what were these life pills? They were | 
world as professed philanthropists, ought to! composed of’ red pepper. 'i'wo fellows eall- 
exert their influence in opening the eyes of ing themselves Doctors Jordan, puffed at a 
an injured community to the evil in question, | great rate, their celebrated Balsam Rakasira : 
and i:ppress upon all men who value health, | asserting that it was a pure genuine balsam, | 
or Who feel an obligation to its author, that especially good for pulmonary consumption. 
when they need any thing im the medicinal; When examined, this sovercign cure was | 
way, the first thing they take should be ad-} found to be ardent spirit, (much stronger than 
vice — N.Y. Evangelist. brandy.) disguised by the addition of'a little | 

Forcibly impressed with the sound sense! sugar and a slight odour of rosemary. An-| 
and moralicy contained in the above opinion, | other man advertised the Malta exotic: it was | 
we shall endeavor to enforce and illustrate it | snuff} flavered with aniseeds. An apothecary 
at this tine by some facts and reasoning, | in London, sold, with no small profit, a liguid | 
whiel:, we believe, will not be without profit in bottles which he alleged was the real Be- 
to our readers. - But, before we proceed, let | thesda Water. It was taken trom a pond in 
usask, What would be the astonishment ofthe | the city, and had some impregnation of the 
Editor of the Evangelist, were he to be told! liver of sulphur. ‘The mixture known as 
that some of our Editors of newspapers not} Whitehead’s Essence of Mustard, has not a | 
only allow of the advertisement of nostrums, | particle of mustard in if} The active. in-| 
but so far connive with fraud, as io directly | eredient is spirits of turpentine. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


course of concenlment, es to withhold either 
the name ofa medicine, Which he alleges to 
have used with success, or the tlilures, and 


|oecasional bad eNects wttending its adminis- 


tration. Ifhe persisted in such ecncealnent, 
he could not throw off the stigina of being a 


knave, and a cuack: though quackery, wener- 
i 
ally 


hen not allied with ignorance, iinplics 
the union of knavery—a compliment, this, 


| which we think justly merited by its editorial 


eulogists, whenever and wherever tound. 


WHISPERING GALLERY. 
Almost every body that has been to New York 
knows the Whispering Gallery at the Vark 
Theatre. lis formation, was, however, the 
result of'accident, not design ; but it is a won- 


‘derful curiosity to those who are unacquaint- 


ed with the science of sound. 
By placing the lips toa joot of the arch that 


‘marks the separation of the stage from the 


body of the house, a whisper so indistinet that 
it cannot be heard by a persen sitting next te 


you, Will be heard audibly on the other side 


These area | 
eulogize these compositions, on evidence, few ‘specimens among hundreds of similar! of the house, by a person who may have his 
cases of imposture.—In the second place, the | ear at the opposite foot of the arch. A man 


which, in any affair of direct personal inter- 
practice is fraudulent, by which under the some years ago, unacquainted with this fret, 


est to lhemselves, they would declare as un- 
worthy of credence! Nay, still further, and 
we speak now with a knowledge of the tacts 
—these same Editors, some of them eritics in 


posed of expensive or rare substances, most ex- | We saw at the other foot a gentleman who 
orbitant prices are asked tor them; when, in| was pointed out as one of the New York edit- 


plea that patent or quack medicines are com- | sat accidentally ageinst the foot of the arch. | 


literature, end squeamish censors of morals, 
who ery out quack, quack, at the idea of a 
short road to knowledge; and profess to hold 
in abomination any sentiment never so little 
variant from lofty integrity—have, themselves, 


est articles. Thirdly, free inquiry into the 


vented, and fraud indirectly avowed, by its 


fact, they are often the commonest and cheap- | ors. 


He whispered, as we afterwards 
learned, his words wer 


real properties and merits ofa nostrum is pre-| eb, for the end of their days is at hand.” 


| round somewhat alarmed, he sat down again. 
warning was rcpeated, 


jturbation, The invisible repeated again the 
, alarming sentence, and added, “ fly as you 
love life.” The stranger darted out of the 
box, and shot along the lobby like a streak of 
electric fluid.“ Stop him. stop thief,” cried 
twenty voice sat once, sup).osing he had stolen 
a pocket book. The puor fellow rushed on 
With a party at his heels, gathering in geom- 
etrical proportion : he dashed down the stairs, 
upset Alderman B. andl his family, who were 
| just entering the Theatre ata fashionable hour 
| and sped like an arrow into the park. 
| 


| The city of New York derives a peculiari- 
| ty in the eye of @ stranger from the very lack 

of that distinctiveness which marks and char- 
/aeterises most of her sister cities. Boston, 
‘through all her advances in refinement and 

liberalization, still bears the clearly defined 
, stamp of its early origin. No one could mis- 
take it tor other than the heme of the de- 
iscendants of the Pilyrims. ‘The impress of 
its primitive habit, is also streng upon Phila- 
delphia. It is the city of Penn and his fol- 
lowers—with great variation, no doubt—but 
still the city of Penn. Towns to the South 
have their peculiar complexion, with a yan- 
kee sprinkling here and there. But, alas! 
-searcely a vestige is lett of the slow, method- 

ical burgomaster who once held supremacy 
fat the mouth of the Hudsen. Tle, with all 
lis characteristics, inbred and external, las 
been fiirly swept away by the irresistible 
/current of new influences. ‘The city of New 
| York must be viewed as the mart of the 
| Western world—the thorough faure—the com- 
mon centre to which commerce tends, and to 
Which it must more end more tend, Conse- 
‘quently it presents only an abstract of the va- 

rieties of this union, Lut in some sort may 

cluiin to he an epitome cf the civilized world 

itself! Its connexions, associations, and de- 
pendencies are with the four quarters of the 

world, and with a population thus made up, 

any national or loeal peeuharities that might 

appertain to one class are neecrsarily coun- 

teracted and neutralized by the still varient 
| properties of another—and thus all distine- 
| tive prominences of character or habits are 
| effectually prevented. 


When the question of the emblems and de- 
| vices for our national arms was before the old 
Congress, a member froin (ie South warmly 
Lopposed the cagle, as monorchical bird.— 


i The king of birds could not pe a suitable rep & 


resentation of a country whose institutions 
‘were tonnded in hostility to kings. The late 
Judge Thatcher, then a representative from 

Massachnsctts, in reply, preposed a goose, 

which he said was a 1iost hun.ble and repub- 
‘tican bird, and would im other respects prove 
| advantageous, Inasmuch as the goslins would 
»be convement to put on the ten cent pieces, 
Phe laughter which followed at the ex- 
;pense of the Southerner was more than he 
could bear. He construed this good hu- 
mored irony into en insult, and sent a chal- 
The beirer delivered it to Mr. 
Thatcher, who read and returned it to him, 


‘lenge. 


woe unto the wick- | observing that he shoule not accept it! What, 


will you be branded as acoward! Yes, sir, if 


The subject of the fun started, looked round | he pleases; J always was a coward and he knew 


proprietor concealing its composition. Fourth-' the box, but no one was there, and looking a-' it, or he would never have challenged me. 


{ie jumped up * 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
Nay, Florian, hadst thou never felt 
The poisoned shaft which envy throws, 
Perhaps thou hadst uot learnt to melt 
Por others’ wrongs, for others’ woes. 


On thee had tortune ever been 
Inclined her favors to bestow, ; 
Thou hadst not learned to judge between 
The honest friend and smiling foe. 


Hadst thou no painful truths received, 
No warnings of deceit and guile, 

Florian, I know thou wouldst have lived 
The dupe of each insidious sinile. 


Hadst thou ne‘er tried the rugged way 
Of care and toil, that leads to peace, 
Thou wouldst not wait with hope, the day 
When al! those cares and toils may cease. 


In stern misfortune’s rigid school 
Thy heart has strugg!ed-—triumphed—yet 
There hast thou learned the “golden rule,” 
And truths which thou wilt ne’er forget. 


Then wisely may’st thou east aside 
Regret for all the pertis past. 

And safely hope, with honest pride, 
For peace and tran ease at inst. 


SELECT TAL 


Ks. 


THE DEAE POSTILION. 
In the month of January IXC4, Joey Duddle, 
a well known pestilion on the north road, 
caucht a cold through sleeping without his 
nighteap ; deafness was, eventuatiy, the con- 
sequence ; and, as it will presently appear, a 
young tortune-hunter lost twenty thousand 


pounds and a handsome wite, Uivougi Joey | | 
wear on | afresh pair of such auimals as offer you, will 


t; 


DPuddle’s indiscretion, in omitting 


one fatal occasion, his sixpenny wollen meht- | Carry yor ever the groun 


eap. 
Joey did not disconiiave driving after his 


misfortune ; fix eves and his spars were, genes | pir beats all the others in my stable by two | 


rally speaking, of more utility In his monoton- 
ous avocation than his ears. His stage was, 
invariably, nine miles up the read, or a long 
fifteen down towards Gretna; and he had re- 
peated his two rides so often, that he could 
have gone over the ground blindtold. People 
in chaises are rarely given to talking with 
their postilions. Joey knew, by experience, 
what were the two or three important questi- 
ons in posting, and the usual times and when 
and where they were asked ; and he was al- 
ways ready with the proper answers. At 
those parts of the road where objects of intor- 
est to strangers occurred, Jocy faced about on 
his saddle, and if he perecived the eves of his 
yassengers fixed upon him, their lips in mo- 
tion, and their fingers pomted towards a gen- 
tleman’s seat, a sertile valley, a beautiful rivu- 
let, or a fine wood, he naturaily enough presu- 
med that they were in the act of enquiring 
what the seat, the valley, the stream, or the 
wood was called; and he replied according to 
«fact. The noise of the wheels was a very 
good excuse for such trifling blunders as Joey 
occasionally made; and whenever he found 
himself progressing towards the dilemma, he 
very dexterously contrived, hy means ofa sly 
poke with his spur, to make his hand-horse 
evidently require the whole of his attention. 
At the journey’s end, when the gentleman he 
had driven produced a purse, Joey, without 
ooking at his lips, knew that he was asking 
a question to which it was his duty to reply. 
Nineteen and sixpence, or twenty-and-two 
shillings, according as the job had been the 
» short up or the long down. If any more ques- 
tions were asked, Joey suddenly recoilected 
something that demanded his immediate atten- 
tion, begged pardon, promised to be back in a 
moment, and disappeared, never to return.— 
The natural expression of his features indicat- 
ed a remarkably taciturn disposition; almost 


served the maiis 


}all with whom he came in contact, were de- 
terred, by his physioguomy, from asking him 
jany but necessary questions, and as he was 


experienced enough to answer, or cunning 


; enough to evade these, when he thought tit, 
| but few travellers ever discovered that Joey 
| Duddle was deat! So blind is man. in some 
cases, evento his bodily detvets, that Joey, 
judging from his general success in giving 
correct replies to the queries propounded to 
hin, almost doubted lis own jotirmity, and ne- 
ver would admit that he.was above one point 
beyond a little hard of hearing. 


nine o'clock in the morning, a chaise and tour 


Joey's muster, at a first rate Gretua Green 
gallop. Asit dashed up to the door, the post 
boys voetferated the usual eall for two pair of 
horses Ina hurry; bat untortunateiy, the inn- 
keeper liad only Joey and his tits at home: 
and as the four horses whieh brought the 
chaise trom the last posting-house had elreads 
done a double job that day, the lads would not 


lone down. 
of the passengers: Lam certain that our pur- 


suers are not fur beluind us. "Phe idea ot hav- 
ing the cup of bliss dashed from my very lips, 


from ime fr want ofa second pair of paltry 
posters,—drives me frantic ! 

A Gretna Green presume, sir? ob- 
tive old Inudlord. 

The gentleman made no scruple of admit- 
ting that ie had run away with a tur voung 


was entitled to a fortune of twenty thousand 


| pounds :-—one half of which, continued the 


rentleman, | would freely give. Thad it, to 
be at this instant behind four horses, scamper- 


ing away, due north, at the rate of fliteen | 


miles an hour. 
I ean assure you, sir, said the landlord, that 


had ten dozen of the reguiar rood-heeks. 
man keeps better eattle than (do, and this 


milesan hear, But in ten niinutes, perhaps, 
and certainly within halfan hour 

Haitan hour! halfa minute's delay might 
ruin ine, replied the gentlemen ; shall 
tind the character you have given your cattle 
a correct one :--dash on, postilion! 

Before conversation between the 
was concluded, docy Dieidle had 
put to his horses, which were, of course, kept 
harnesscd,--and taken his seat, was prepared 
to start ata moment's notice. Lie kept his 
eye upon the innkeeper, who gave the usual 


1 ¢ 
this snort 


the gentleman ceased speaking ; and Joey’s 
eattle, in obedience to the whipand spur, hob- 
bled oifat that awkward and evidently pain- 
ful pave, which is pertoree, adopted by the 
inost praiseworthy post-lorses for the first ten 
minutes or so of their journey. But the pair 
over which Jocy presided, as the innkeep- 
er had asserted, were speedy ; and the gentle- 
iman soon felt satistied that it would take an 
extraordinary quadruple team to overtake 
them. 
ceeding milestone : he ceased to put his head 
out of the window every five minutes, and 
gaze anxiously up the road: he already antici- 
pated a triumph—when a crack, a crash, a 
shrick from the lady, a jolt, an instant change 
of position, and a positive pause occurred, in 
the order in which they were stated, with 
such suddenness and relative rapidity, that 
the gentleman was, for a moment or two, ut- 
terly deprived of his presence of mind by al- 
arm and astonishment. The bolt which con- 
nects the fore wheels, splinter-bar, springs, 
fore-bed, axletree, et cetera, with the perch 
that passes under the body of the chaise to 
the nind-wheel-springs and carriage, had 
snapped asunder; the whole of the fore part 
was instantly dragged onwards by the horses, 


the treces by which tue body was attached to 


On the first of June, inthe year about 


was perecived aprroaching the ina kept by | 
the prospect ofa speedy termination to his | 


ride them on through so aeavy a stage as the | 


How excessively provoking ! exclaimed one | 


—of such beauty and afilneace being snatched | 


creature Who accompanied him, and that she | 


das quick as if you | 


Noi 


signal ofa rapid wave of the hand, as | 


His hopes roseat the sight of cach sue- | 


' the fore springs gave way ; the chaise fell for- 
ward, and, of course, remained stationary with 
its contents, in the middle of the road; while 
the deaf postiyon rode on, with his eves in- 
tently fixed on vacuity betore him, as though 
nothing in the world had happened. 

Alarined and indignant in the highest de- 
gree, at the postilion’s Conduct, the gentleman 
shouted with all his might such exelamaticns 

‘as any man would naturally use on sueh an 
eceuston: but Joey, althongh still but a little 
distance, took no notice of what had occurred 

‘behind his back, and very complacently trotted 

his horses on at the rate of eleven or twelve 
milesan hour, Ile thought the cattle went 
better than ever; his mind was occupied with 


journey; he felt elated at the idea of outstrip- 
ping the pursuers—tor Joey had diserimina- 
tian enongh to perceive, at a glance, that his 
passengers were runaway lovers,—and he 
went on very much to his own satistietion.— 
As he approached the inn which terminated 
the long down, Joey, as usual, put his horses 
npos their mettle, and they, having nothing 
‘but a fore carriage and a young lady's trunk 
behind them, rattled up to the door at a rate 
junexampled in the annals of posting, with all 
ithe little boys and girls in the neighborhood 
hallooing in the rear. 

It was not until he drew up tothe mn door 
and alighted from his saddle, that Joey disco 
vered his disaster: and nothing could equal the 


displayed, 


‘wheels ought to have becn, tor above a min- 
ute, and then suddenly started down the road 
en foot, under an idea that he must very re- 
cently have dropped them, On nearing a lit- 
He clevation, Which eommands above two 
niles of the ground over which he had come, 
he found, to his utter dismay, that no traces of 
the main body of his chaise were perceptible ; 
nor could he discover his passengers, who had, 
‘as it appeared in the sequel, been overtaken 
‘by the voung lady's friends. 

Poor Joey inunediately ran into a neighbor- 
ing hay-loft, where he hid himself, in despair, 
ior three days; and when discovered, lhe was 
with great difficulty persuaded by his master, 
who highly esteemed hin, to resume his whip 


return to his saddle. 


ANECDOTES OF TIFE LATE JUDGE 


| PETERS. 


At the Agricultural Dinner in December, 
a gentleman remarked that wliiskey lad 
got to an enormous price ; yet he was certain 
‘its great cost would not change the habits of 
atippler. [beg your pardon,replied the judge ; 
it willcompletely change their habits; tor they 
will swap their clothes for it when their money 
is out. 

When Judge Peters was speaker of the 
House of Assembly, one of the members in 
crossing the room tript up the carpet and fell 
down. ‘The house burst into laughter, while 
‘the judge with the utmost gravity, cried, 
| * Order, order. gentlemen; do you not see 
'thata member is on the floor?” which is the 
‘usual way of recovering silence when any one 
rises to speak. 

At the beginning of the revolutionary war, 
' the judge was elected captain of a volunteer 

company of infantry. When he called at the 
| paymaster’s to settle his first month’s account, 
that officer remarked to him that they were 
very large, and added, “ Pray, captain, how 
many men do you commaud!” Not one, re- 
plied the judge. How, exclaimed the. pay- 
master, such heavy accounts as these and not 
command one man! No, rejoined the captain 
not one ; but | am commanded by ninety. 

When Lafayette was in America, he told 
us at the Judge’s house, that he and the Judge 
made their grand entrance into Philadelphia 
in a barouche and four. The dust, kicked up 
by the volunteer troops, annoyed them much. 
Ah, says the Judge, most of these horsemen 
are lawyers, and they are always throwing 
dust in my eyes. 


another occasion, the Judge was stand. 
ing by Lafayette, when a young military ora- 
tor in addressing the General said: sir, ‘altho’ 
we were not born to partake of your revoluti- 
onary hardships, yet we mean, should our coun 
try be attacked, to tread in the shoes, of our 
brave foretithers. No, no, eried the Judge, 
that you can never do, because your forefath- 
ers fought barefooted, 

On some oceasion a very fat and a very lean 
man stood at the entrance of'a door into which 


| the Judge wished to pass. He stopped a mo- 
| ment for them to make way, but perceiving 
they were not inclined to move, and being urg- 
ed by the master of the house to come in, he 
pushed on between them, exclaiming, here | 
vo then, through thick and thin. as 

A lawyer, engaged in a cause before the 
Judge, tormented a poor German witness so 
much with questions, that the old man declar- 
ed he was so much exhausted that he must 
have a drink of water before he could say any 
thing more. Upon this, the Judge called out 
to the teazing lawyer, I thing. sir, vou must 
have done with that witness now, for you have 
pumped dry. 


Aw Opposiriox.—Dryden and Otway lived 
opposite to each other in Queen Street. Ote 
Way coming one night from the tavern, chalk. 
ed upon Dryden's door, “tere lives John 
Drvden, he isa wit.” Dryden knew his hand 
writing, and next day chalked on Otway's 


utter astonishment which his ieatures then | 
Ile gazed at the place where the | 
bady of his chaise, his passengers, and his | 


door, * Here lives Tom Otway—he is oppo- 
site.” 


LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE RECENT DEATH OF MISS F. M. 
Thy form is sleeping in the quiet earth, 
Like a worn traveller, weary ef the day, 
It is a resting place trom care and mirth, 
Vhere thou may'st sleep while ages rollaway. 


Thy cov’ring is the perishable grass. 
That grows up in the spring-time, when the 
year 
Looks beautiful and bright, as if “twou!d pass 
Without recording sorrow’s falling tear, 


And vet, “twill wither even like the bluom 
OF lovely youth;—like thee it too will fade, 
Aud leave no vestige on thy coid damp tomb 
Ofsummer beauty; but a sullen shade 


Will brood around. Yet, rest awhile below, 
“Till the last trumpet sounds its blast abroad, 

Then leave thy dwelling place. and onward go 
To meet thy Saviour, and approving God. 


TEE LESSON. 
Yes, well she profits by her master’s skill, 
How sweetly her bewitching numbers flow ; 
Is there not feeling in that gentle trill, 
And magic in that cadence soft and low ? 
And when she sings of love in flattering tone, 
Might we not deem its trials were her own? 


See o’er her seat her young preceptor bends, 
He speaks support, her cheek more warmly 
burns; 
And when hersweetand murmur’d song she ends, 
With timid, half averted looks she turns 
To meet that dark eye’s fond protecting gaze, 
And drink the accents of that honied praise. 


And mid the calm domestie cirele round, 
Not one can read that language of the eyes; 
Their thoughts by custom’s frozen chains are 
bound ; 
They judge the master’s and the pupil’s ties 
By the dull measurement of pedani rules, 
Taught in their youthful days at formal schools. 


And will discovery come, and her stern sire 
And haughty kindred scorn her prayer, her 
sigh ? 
And will she, like a dying swan, expire 
in her sweet strains of dear bouglit melody ? 
: Yes, thus my heart forbodes will close, ere long, 
‘This peaceful morning scene of love and song. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


LIPE LIKE A JOURNEY TON. YORK. 
Like most other people, business or pleasure 
necessarily compels us occasionally to visit a 
neighboring city called New York. Some 
little time back we departed with a heavy 
cargo of human beings, and the reflection 
naturally suggested itself, that the expedi- 
tion resembled “the journey of life.” Gay 
and happy, like children, the passengers were 
hurrying on board, The bustle and confusion, 
the jostling and hurry, might be compared 
to the frst outset on the journcy oF life. At 
length we all started together. The race, 
like that of life, was a rapid one. All looked 
back for a moment at their starting place, 
(their early home) but they soon hst sight of 
it. and went dashing onward with che unwea- 
rying wheel of destiny. Occasionally a pas- 
senger was eet ashore on the voyage, and we 
lost a friend who set out with us full of hope, 
like the rest of the voyagers, but who was 
zalled trom life ere he had tasted of half its 
delights, or become acquainted with its pains 
and dangers. ‘The wheel, like time, contin- 
ned hurrying on, but the passengers seemed 
nnmindful of its motion, and even smiled at 
the progress they were making. Pleasant as 


seemed the excursion, and therefore as one | 
would suppose. desirable to prolong, no sigh | 


escaped, as distance spread its yawning space 


behind them—their countenances perhaps, | 


were less gay than at starting, but no furrows 
of care were yet apparent. 

Twenty miles of the distance had now been 
accomplished. 
took place between those on board, and some 
fellow mortals who joined us, we compared to 
the joining in marriege. 


and we could liken it to nothing but the can- | 


vassing of tongues which usually takes place 
when a couple have engaged to take up lite’s 
journey together. At such a time character 
is investigated with an unsparing hand, and 
such a clatter kept up, that the parties them- 
selves can scarcely tell what they are doiug. 
All seemed settled again, and the crowd divi- 


ded into groups, some of two, and some of a | 


larger number. There were a few solitary, 
unsettled beings, however, who attached 
themselves to nubody, and who seemed by 
their manner to have no interest in what sur- 
rounded them. We set these down for bach- 
elors and old maids, who had failed to meet 
with reciprocal minds, and were therefore 
less likely to enjoy the journey, having no 
one with whom to exchange observations, or 
to cal! on for assistance in case of an accident. 
‘The remainder of the voyage to Trenton was 
marked by some additions to the company and 
some losses, the iatter corresponding so near- 
ly with the former, that an observer would 
scarcely note the difference. Thirty miles, 
(comparable to thirty years.) having been 
travelled over, the passengers might be ob- 
aerved to alter their mode of locomotion; “the 
force of circumstances” obliged them to set- 
tle down into more quiet habits, in stages 
containing from five to ten individuals.— 
These we likened to families, each carrying 
along with them such things as he had been 
able to obtain, or retain, since the commence- 
ment of their travels. Fatigue, and the 
wrinkles of care occasioned by the annoyan- 
ces of the road, were now apparent on some 


countenances, and it was no uncommon thing 
to lose an individual from a family at the sun- 
dry watering places which were met with.— 
Twenty five miles of this kind of movement, 
corresponding to the fifty-fifth year of life, in- 
duced a state of fatigue in which all seemed 
desirous of rest, each one concluding he could 
no longer bear the jolts to which he had been 
subjected. On resuming their old iode of 
travelling, it was observable that they requir- 
ed more attention from those around them 
than heretofore. Numerous servants were 
employed in taking care of their baggage, 
and in relieving them from accumulated dust‘ 
the inevitable result of so long a journey.— 
| They were now more querulous; they gave 
‘their orders with more ascerbity, and were 
more impatient of delay. Many thought the 


An interchange of civilities , 


During the court- | 
ship, the noise of the steam was deafening, | 


cooking was bad, without ascribing their diffi- 
‘culties to the right cause, which could be 
;traced to the heat and fatigue they had en- 
‘countered. After another period occupied in 
| traversing swiilly the salt and troubled wa- 
‘ters on the verge of the vast ocean, which 
|we compared to the ocean of eternity into 
which old people must soon be launched, each 
‘one who entertained a proper regard for what 
| was his duty, made preparation to depart, by 
\disposing his moveables in such a manner as 
‘to give himself, and those by whom they were 
to be carried, the least pussible inconvenience; 
and here we thought we observed the care 
‘which a man takes who has anything valua- 
| ble, to discharge of it properly by will. The 
whole of the voyagers were now quickly dis- 
persed in the narrow streets of New York, 
and we dare say, if any body had asked for 
them by name next day in the houses, the 
stores, or the great Broapway, their very 
uames would be unknown or forgotten. Here 
we may safely close our comparisons, with 
the remark, that they hold good except in one 
, particular; very few persons comparatively, 
in the journey of life, arrive at the same 
number of years as the traveller to New 
, York does miles. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


ALBUMS. 
! am decidedly partial to Albums—I love to 
preserve mementos of those 


| Whom I have known for years, 
Who in my yielding heart have planted deep 
The rivets of affection,” 


‘or of those in whom I have felt only a pass- 
| ing interest—even if they owe that interest 
| to the scenes in which I have beheld them. 
“ Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
If heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sakes.” 
The soul which has ever been alive to re- 
fined enjoyments will love to dwell upon 
them, and things small in themselves—a pro- 
file—a lock of hair, or the page of an Album, 
may bring before the mind’s eye creatures of 
light, and greatly assist its glance into years 
that have passed. The world is changeable 
—and early affections are apt to be lost, either 
from difference of disposition, more strongly 
marked as the mind becomes matured— 

“ And hearts so lately mingled, seem 

Like broken clouds—or like the stream 

Which smiling lett the mountain’s brow, 

As tho’ its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods which part forever.” 

O, then, when we look on the pages of an 

Album, and peruse the language which was 


which now seem to have forgotten us, 

* And memory links the tone which is gone, 

With the tone that is still in the ear,” 

a pleasing melancholy is produced—the mind 
banquets on the recollection of past pleasures; 
disputes of a later period are forgotten ; for, 
looking still farther up the streain of time, 
we perceive nothing but purest friendship. 

Is it not delightful to possess such a 
volume, rendered valuable by the hand wri- 
ting of persons of several] generations, when 
perhaps many of the hands that penned them 
are mouldering in the dust, and their names, 
remembered by few on earth, are written, 
never to be effaced, in the Book of Life, in 
letters of light “traced by the finger of God?!” 
Is it not delightful to offer it for contribution 
to “the sons of Sires who scribbled there,” 
and when we hear of poems 
“ Lisped by soft tongues, by snowy fingers writ, 
From Album on to Album gleaming gay ;” 
to trace their origin to our own sweet volume! 

Many persons of taste set themselves 
against Albums, because they are filled by 
the would-be literati, with 

“ Cant of wounds, and Cupid's darts, 

Charming glances, stolen hearts;” &c. 
but would these gentlemen be willing to re- 
linguish their lappel coats—because lappel 
coats are worn (when indeed, which is sel- 
dom the case, they wear any at 211) by Colonel 
Pluck and Charcoal Jemmy! Many argu- 
ments may be urged against many Aibums— 
but none of them will apply to the whole Al- 
bum family. It is the most amiable family in 
the grove of the Muses; and altho’ they have 
less austerity and family pride than their clas- 
sie neighbors who look down upon them from 
Mount Parnassus, their sprightly case and 
varied accomplishments fit them: for social cir- 
cles, when Homer, Virgil, and Milton would 
be unwelcomed guests, and those who intro- 
duced them be considered pedants. 

In an Album you may find paintings wor- 
thy the pencil of Raphael, and daubs whieh 
need explanations written under them; and 
for music you may there trace magic lines 
which only demand a tongue to waken them 
into harmony. There the Selirivener may ad- 
vertise his good writing, and there 
“The Rhymsters and Ephemra of the day,” 
may display their wings, and receive their 
tribute of applause. J am decidedly partial 
to Albums. 


o> Surely every man is entitled to his 
own opinion, as well on Albums as on arti- 
chokes. Our correspondent calls upon us as 
“impartial,” to insert his reply to the “ Chap- 
ter on Albums,” which having done, the depo- 
nent further saith not.—Ld. 


Erysium.—A_ writer ma Huntsville paper, 
represents North Alabama as a paradise. We 
copy a part of the articles, for the instruction 
of those who may suppose that the people of 
Alabama live on cotton seed: * North Ala- 
bama never presented greater attractions to 
the lover of rural scenery, or afforded 1more 
sincere delight to the cultivator of the soil, 
than at present. Every plantation exhibits a 
view of diversified culture—corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, green meadows, all of the most 
luxuriant growth, vieing with each other to 
attract the admiration of the enraptured be- 
holder; and, what is of more consequence to 
the owner, all yielding and promising to yield 
a most fruitful and abundant harvest. 

Mr. Bonfanti advertisega new article in tle 
New York papers—a pocket umbrella which 
can be expanded instantly to a size calculated | 


breathed in days of early love from hearts 


to shelter from sun or rain | 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THOUGHTS, 

Sugvested by seeing the lifeless body of a young man ¢ar- 
ried by the door at two o'clock in the morning, whose 
death was occasioned by drinking ice water an hour 
before, during the late warm weather. 

Why look from thy window, sad mother, O, why 

Steals the sigh from thy bosom, the tear from thinéeye? 

The watchman has thrice called his lonely dull round, 

And the heart of the mother has sunk at the sound! 

The son of her bosom, her hopes and her fear, 

Delays long his coming that bosom to cheer; 

The midnight is wasted, and silence is spread, 

Save some lonely passenger's casual tread, 

Whose footstep though distant, soon catches her ear, 

And strained are her eye-balls to see him appear. 

The strecis are deserted--Oh! why does he stay ? 

What misfortune assailed him, or where can he stray? 

The heat so oppressive, his limbs did he lave, 

And sunk unassisted beneath the rough wave ? 

Or is he unwary of time’s swift advance, 

Engaged in the song or the riotous dance? 

*Mid companions seductive, what dangers may harm— 

And horrors unthought of her fancies alarm. 


Thus gloomy presages glanced over her mind, 

Yet fond palliations some entrance find. 

Did not o’er her heart a new terror shed 

An awful, responsible, feeling of dread, 

Lest duties neglected towards the dear youth, 

Uninstructed in virtue, in love of the truth? 

Lest untrained were his feet in the path he should go, 

Andunwarned of the vices which lead him to woe? 

Then did she remember in mournful despair, 

The lamb in the wilderness left to her care! 

Oh! had his young mind been enlightened to see, $ 

And t9 taste of the fruits of religion’s fair tree; 

Had watcifulness followed the steps that he trod, 

And his heart been imbued with the fear of his God ; 

He then his fond parent with love would regard, 

And his cheerful obedience be her reward; 

All her sorrows his teuderest cares would engage, 

Aud soften and sooth the decline of ber age; 

Then if he had wandered in foily’s broad ways, 

The bread might return after many long days. 

Buthark! what confusion is beard in the street ? 

It sounds like the voice of a mulhitude’s feet; 

*Tis a corse they are bearing—a youth in his prime, 

Who was suddenly called froin the changes of time; 

At thy door they have halted, sad mother, O, why ? 

Tis the son of thy bosom, the pride of thine eye! 
JETORA. 


Raw Roap have fre- 
quent accounts of the great rage for riding on 
the Baltimore rail road ; and of the facilities at 
present offered travellers for that purpose. 
The average receipts, from those who take 
passage for amusement, are considerably 
more than a thousand dollars cach week. In 
the hottest time of the hotiest days, the quick 
motion of the Cars causes a current of air, 
which renders the ride at all times agreeable. 
In many instances, strangers passing through 
Baltimore or visiting it, postpone their depar- 
ture for a day, and sometimes longer, to enjoy 
the pleasure of this additional trip. 

The bridges are all built of stone. The 
deepest cut is eighty feet, and the highest 
embankment sixty feet. The road between 
Baltimore and Glenn’s Falls is very fine, es- 
pecially that near the Falls; it is carried 
through a solid rock of three hundred feet, 
and rising forty feet above the surface of the 
road. One of the bridges which is built of 
stone, cost $70,000. 


The Hamilton, Upper Canada paper, men- 
tions that Jesse Masters, the man who has 
been mentioned as having been found alive, 
after trials had been he!:! of his supposed mur = 
der, has presented hinself at that office. 
He says he has been liviug in an interior town 
of the United States, where he had no oppor- 
tunities of obtaining information on fhe sub- 
ject upon which the Youngs were tried. The 
first intimation he had of it was from James 
Young himself, who succeeded in finding out 
his residence after a long pursuit. John 
Sheeler, who testified to the murder, is now in 
the jail of that town. 


The London Weekly Despatch of June 20, 
says--Madame Vestris takes her departure 
for America, in August, in expectation of 
reaping a golden harvest by the exercise of 
her fascinating talents in that country. Her 
appearance among the Yankees wil] doubtless . 
create a great sensation.” 
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ORIGINAL. 
LETTER TO TRE EDITOR, 


Carr Aug. 2d. 1850. 
My Dear Sir—Well, here bain, according to 
my annual custom, seated in a little reom 
about 6 by &, with half a window, the sash of 
which requires two Jersey chambermaids and 
my own exertions to make it rise to its ut- 
most elevation of six Just) before 
going to bed we all three get our miited toree, 
and with coaxing and a long stick fora lever, 
we contrive to get a breathing place—but 
last night it til! down about 12 o’cloek, with 
a tremendous ¢rash—hickily a pane was bro- 
ken, and atier trying in vain for two hours to 
get it up, Peoutented myself by putting my 
nose out of Uie aperture. and thus breathed 
through the rest of the night; sleep was out 
of the question; so flay still and thought of 


inches. 


my promise to you—tie window is new up 
again, and a fine breeze from the Atlantic 
pouring over my paper. T lave borrowed a 
spike from an old wreek in view from my 
light house, and fully anticipate being clear 


of any more crashes to-uight. To make up 


for this singular piece of good fortune, a pro- | 


fessor of the violin Las quartered himself in 
the next pantry—he is from some of the low- 
er parts of this county, and appears to be 
practising airs for csantry balls next winter 
—he plays “Nancy Dawson” and * hot corn, 
cold pears” toadmiration! You may suppose 
this is somewhat of an annoyance to an inval- 
id. The whole of the lodgers have remon- 


strated with the landlord, but our knight of 


the bow moade says he pays for his closet and 
will do as he pleases. A_ plan is in agitation 
to blow him and his musie up with gunpow- 
der and sulphur, by laying a train along the 
front of his pantry window into a hole bored 
in the foot of the bedpost, and [ am in mo- 
mentary expectation of the grand explosion, 
I hear tittering below, and perceive more ci- 
gars lighted on the piazza than common. I 
am to keep my place and gravity, as an evi- 
dence that [aim not in the plot. 

You will doubtless ask how we get along as 
to company here. ‘There is plenty of * good 
society” from Philadelphia, amd not a little 
trom Baltimore. Indeed, the latter place 
sends almost as many representatives to Cape 
May as ourown city. They join the boats at 
New Castle, and get here as easily as wa do. 
Tam informed that 900 persons have already 
visited the Island this season—no wonder— 
for every successive visiter has comforted us 
with the intelligence that you are tolerably 
roasting in town—it has not been what could 
be called cold here, though when I can get 
my window up, the ternperature is far from 
being what you can call excessively hot—and 
then the bathing—the bathing !—its delicious 
—refreshing beyond belief to a parched citi- 
zen—we have recommended our fiddler to 
take his cremona into the waves, and try to 
eharm the fishes; but the gander thinks it 
may spoil the strings—the very thing we all 
wanted! My percussion locks have done 
more execution among the sand snipe than 
could have been expected, but they have not 
killed as much sizeable game asa set of locks 
bought of Casey by a young lady from 
street. She has a most uncommon variety of 
“ beau-catchers,” which are rarely enshrow- 
ded by her Dunstable, for fear of their being 
covered. They are the talk of the piazza, and 
have done some serious mischief, if the “ town 


talk” is to be believed. The eating here this | he exclaims, O! how shall my soul be re- 
_ leased from the body of this distress! 


season, has been tolerable, though the usuel 
complaint that sheep's head and lobsters are 
few, is too true to be denied. An excursion 
to the Breakwater is very fishionable—but so 
small a portion has its head above water, that 
we have concluded we look quite as well 
ourselves, When all marshalled in the waves. 
There is much ealeulation that the Breakwa- 
ter will be the making of the Islanders who 
_ keep shop, while those who love to touch a 


| bit of a wreck, “enlculate” that its a misera- 


| ble Philadelphia scheme to deprive them of 
‘all their commerce! 
conerattlate our commercial men on having @ 
fir prospect of its completion. 

| ‘The fiddler keeps moving—no blow-up yet 
| —the gallinippers bite so horridly | must con- 


| eclude, with the express command that you 


me next boat a lot of newspapers—lI have | 


seen but one on the Island, and that was a 


teresting toa man Who read it last winter. 
* 
P. S—The tiddler is just blown up—the 
bed post. however, did not go ofl—worse than 
that, the concussion occasioned by the screams 
of the ladies has let down my sash again, and 
I have to suffer for the crimes of my neigh- 


content. 


[By request of a distant friend we insert 
; the annexed mysterious article, presuming 
that there is some pleasant seeret in the affair, 
which we of course niust never learn, but 
which seems calculated to afford much amuse- 
ment to the parties immediately interested. ] 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

Lines written by a young gentleman, and left 
ina book which he had borrowed of a young 
lady, whom he imagined he had inadvertant- 


ly offended. 


| A SCRAP. 


There is a blight, “a chilling frost,” which 
| sometimes steals over the spirit of man, 


whence, or how it comes, or by what causes, 


| he cannot tell; but he knows it is there, be- 
| cause he feels it, and cannot divest himself of 
it. But of all the “chilling winds,” and 
“blasting frosts” that ever overtake the soul of 
man, none * pierce so deeply,” so sadly wither 
the feelings, as the consciousness of with- 


Whose esteem he considers worth trying to 
deserve, [tis then that the mind feels deso- 
late indeed, and the heart sickens with the 
weight of the conviction that he must have 


or delicaey of those whose friendship he im- 


possessed it. It is true, that conscious inno- 
wo,” but it will not extract the sting, or re- 
place the “Jost pearl.” Is he ignorant of the 
cause of the supposed withdrawal! Then it 
only adds to his distress of mind, as that puts 
it out of his power to remove the cause. O! 
it causes the mind to shrink beneath its load 
of unhappjness, until, half exhausted, it soars 
away into the boundless regions of imagina- 
tion, there to conjure up some of the ten thou- 
sand reasons that were, perhaps, never 


thought or dreamed of by any one else. It 
preys upon his mind like some hidden and un- 
known disease of the body, until the very vi- 
tals of the soul become affected with mental 


pain; when in a phrenzied voice of despair 


Be that as it will, TP! 


| January number of the Bulletin !—highiy in- 


bor—its the way of the world, and I must be | 


drawn friendship, the friendship ef those, | 


been guilty of some outrage on the feelings | 
agines he has forfvited, if indeed, he had ever | 


cence may somewhat lessen the “weight of 


(Afterwards, having become convinced that 
he was deceived in supposing he had offended 
her, and tinding that he had wounded her 
feclings by the artifice, he added the following 
in answer to supposed questions. The ques- 
tions omitted.) 

“ ' Not to wound afresh the 
feelings which it is but too evident he was 


the cause of injuring, of deeply injuring, but | 


to explain—no, he cannot explain the motives, 


that is out of his power, but to intimate the | 


feclings which dictated such a Serap as the 
foregoing * * * * * * The sun has again 
shone out, and, the “frost” is melted 
gone, Thewind is still, andthe “chill” which 
it oeeasioned is gradually leaving it “fora 
while,” shivering and unhappy spirit. And. 
but for the sorrow he feels tor the pain which 
he has inflicted where pain could never be 
deserving, his spirit would again be as gay 
fand as happy as its natural dulness would 
;permit. mind after wandering through 
the “boundless regions of imagination,” where 
alone he could discover the causes or the 
signs of the supposed withdrawn fri¢ adship, 
{having searched in yain to find them any 
where else than there, yes, in his own fever- 
ed imagination, returns to its wonted ealim- 
ness, humbly hoping to be forgiven for the 
pain he has unfortunately inilieted, (not igro- 
raatly, for he saw it and knew when it was 
done, but heaven knows not intentionally:) 
and that the deception which he used in pre- 
‘tending that the Serap was lett “as if by ac- 
i cident,” may not be too severely censured; 
| for it must be confessed that it was a decep- 
| tion, not one intended to injure or mortify the 
| feclings, but an excuse, foreed on him by the 
, inability of his mind under his agitated feel- 
‘ings, to express a rational reason for his con- 
‘duet. 


| Jt is well known that his late majesty George 


TT. was very plain and unassuming, both in | 


; his manners and dress. Ile used trequently 
to walk out without atendants, and many-anis- 
' takes have been the consequence. A gentle- 
/man once resided for a time in the neighbor- 
‘hood oi Windser, who was remarkable tor his 
consequential demeanor to all that he consid- 
ered beneath him. ‘This person used very of- 
ten to ride about the country on horseback, re- 
| gardless of the inconvenience to which he put 
the plebeians, as he termed those who were 
| foot passengers, he rede upon the side parapet 
{appropriated to them. Karly one morning, 
| when he was riding in this manner, he was 
{| met by an elderly personage, dressed ina plain 
| blue cout and top boots, who upon coming with- 
in reach of the horse’s head, stood still direct 


ily before the animal, so as to impede its fur- 
ther progress. —The consequential blade, tak- 
\ing him for some country tarmer, called out, 
“Now my good man, stand out of the way and 
let my horse pass.”—* What! what!” said 
the old gentleman ; let your horse pass! No! 
take your horse into the middle of the road, let 
me pass.” “ Stand aside this instant,’ said the 
equestrian: “J faney, sir, you are ignorant to 
whom youare speaking, 1am ’squire W —— 
of hall, sis.’ And I fancy, said the 
other, “you are igucrant wo whom you are 
speaking ; [am George, King of England.”— 
It is needless to add, that the person immedi- 
ately dismounted, and uncovering, made way 
for his majesty to pass. 


Bonaparte held the liberty of the press in the 
greatest horror; and so violent was his passion 
when any thing was urged in_ its favor, that he 
seemed to labor under a nervous attack, Great 
man as he was, he was sorely afraid of little 


paragraphs.—Bourricnne. 


and | 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
MY GARDEN. 
My fences are curtained with fringes of green. 
My border is studded with flowers, 
And vines with rich clusters depending are seen, 
And their tendrils entwine into bowers. 


| The woodbine perfumes with it coral and gold, 
O’er the trelli’s high waving in view, 
And gay little birds their bright plumage unfold, 


| While their labors of love they pursue. 


|The apricot yellow its treasures inelifie, 

Where the damask and tea-scented rose, 

| With grapes’ lovely blossoms their fragranee 
And the temder magnolia grows. [eembine, 


The architeet wren with untiring haste, 
Eniivens the miniature scene, 

And the humming-bird tarries each flower to 

[ taste, 


Above the soft carpet of green. 


And here, ct the close of each day we repair, 
To enjoy the cool breezes that rise ; 

So simple the blessings we gratefully share, 
So sinple the pleasures we prize. 


Fron the Alexandria (D. C.) Gazette. 
STANZAS, 

How colc must the heart be, which, beating in 
health, 

, And blest with the blessings of freedom and 
wealth, 

Surrounded by joys, all that life ean afford, 

To torget for one moment the claims of the 
Lord, 


' From whence cometh all that the eye doth be- 
hold— 

| Life, sustenance, raiment to neutralize eold? 

| Whence cometh the power to utter a word ? 

| But from Him, the forgotten, Creation’s own 


| Lord, 
| 
| 


The air that is breath’d, and the earth that is 
trod, 

Proceed trom the fatherly goodness of God; 

And connexions and friends, by atfection ador’d, 
| As Life’s sweetest ties, are verived from the 
Lord. 


| And cold must the heart be, unzratefully coid, 
Permitted for years such choice blessings to held, 
| Which cannot one poor single moment afford 


ir 


Lord, 


THE DEAD FATIIER. 
BY HARVEY D. LITTLE. 
Come hither child and kneel 

In prayer, above thy father’s litvless form-— 
i He loved thee well, in sunshine and in storm, 
Through days of woe and weal ; 
' His blessings on thy head no more are given, 
As once they came, like gentle dews of heav’n. 


Look on that pallid face! 
Its wonted smiles are calmly resting there, 
Unbroken by the deep drawn lines of care-- 
Sorrow hath left no trace 
Of furrowed bitterness upon the meek 
And still expression of that blanched cheek. 


_ Thou scarce canst feel thy loss, 
Or know the chilling cares that have begun 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one! 
Many a withering cross 
May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting, 
And to thy hopes a poisoned chatice bring. 


How sad the fireside hearth! 
His manly form shall never—never more 
Darken the threshhold of our cottage door : 
Nor in the full sound of mirth 
Go up in gladness to the whitened wall ; 
For death has entered with his funeral pail. 


A chair is vacant now! 

A cheerful eye and a contented face, 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelling place; 
And we must bow ! 

A blessing’s gone! a noble form is riven, 


To darken this cold earth, and gladden heaven, 
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From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
THE HEIR APPARENT. 

There is every reason, from what we can gath- 
er from foreign papers, to suppose that the ill- 
ness of George LV. is occasioned by hydrothor- 
ax, or dropsy in the chest. This fatal disease 
which is probably the final result of excessive 
sensual indulgence in early lite, already has, 
or speedily will, terminate the mortal career 
of “the first gentleman in England.” With 
all his excesses, however, the King Is a man 
of sense, and the British people have had occa- 
sion to be proud of his reign, as one, although 
mournfully characterised by profuse expendi- 
ture, yet exeiapt from any national disaster. 
’Tis true they have sweated and groaned un- 
der burdensome taxes, but the King has spent 
their money with exquisite taste. "Tis true, 
the royal family draw immense suns trom the 
national treasury, but then they are all exeeed- 
ingly good humored stout gentlemen, and very 
clever sharp-witted gentlemen too, no doubt, 
in their own exclusive circle of relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, No wonder that 
Capt. Hall felt happy in the consideration of 
the exalted character and noble bearing of his 
royal master. Was he not unconsciously of 
the belief that all the evils which have been 
thick gathering around the fast anchored isle, 
vere to be dissipated by the simile of the sover- 
elon, bestowed with a ribbon or a garter !— 
This happy feeling of'security however, which 
the personal merits of their monareh seem to 
have atlorded to every loyal Britain, has sus- 
tained a severe shock since the commence: | 
ment of lis present indisposition. 

The throne of the United Kingdom will soon 
be oceupicd by William IV. now Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, Duke of Clarence. It is boldly 
asserted that his weasures will be like those 
of his brother, yet there are certain stubborn 
fhets remaining in the public memory, which 
have so seriously aflected his character as a 
man, that it is impossible not to augur unfavor- 
ably of the monareh. 

The title of Clarence was derived from 
Clare, in Sussex, and originated in the time 
of Edward UE—The present Duke is third | 
son of George Hi. and was born in August, | 
1765. He was destined as the future com- | 
nrander of the Navy, (his brother of York had 
already monopolised the Army) and early in 
life he was commissioned a Midshipman, and | 
placed under the supervision of Admiral Dig- 
oy—— 

“as hesailed.”’ 
™ this capacity, he was present at the famous 
fight of Rodney, in U0. Two and twenty 
siil of Spanish ships were captured, and one 
of 4 euns was re-cliristened “ Prince Willi- 
ain Henry,” in consequence of his being pre- 
sent at the capture. Subsequently, he visited | 
New York, and the files of old newspapers | 
published in that city bear testimony to the | 
great satisfaction his visit afforded the 
of that day. Many anecdotes have already 
found tireir way to the publie eye, in relation 
tohis manners, appearance and pursuits, while | 
In port. | 

In due season, the Midshipman beeame a! 
Lieutenant.and as royal roads to promotion are 
generally short cuts, he was soon transformed 
intoCaaptain. We believe he has eommand- 
eda frigate. but under what flag-oilicer is not 
remembered. 

In 1789 he Was created Duke of Clarence 
and St. Andrews in Great Britain, and Ear! 
of Munster in Ireland, and had sixty thousand 
dollars per annum settled upon himm—pocket 
money for “the third Calender, the son of a 
King,” as the story book says, 

He was a frequent attendant at the House 
of Lords, and gained some reputation by his 
facility in public speaking, and from adyocat- 
ing the cause of the West India Colonists.— 
He was once in favor of the Catholic claims, 
but found it convenient to change his opinions 
upon the subject. 

On the death of Lord Howe, he was appoint- 
ed Admiral, ahd in 1814 hoisted his flag on 
board the Royal Charlotte yacht, and took 
Louis XVIII. to France. 


| 


In July 1818, he married Her Serene High- 
ness, Amelia Adelaide Louisa Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of George, late Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, by whom he had two daughters, 
who both died in infancy. 

In 1827, upon a change of Ministry, the of- 
fice of Lord High Admiral was revived, and 
the Duke of Clarence was appointed to fill it 
—contrary, it is reported, to the wishes of his 
brother, the King, who said, as sure as you 
give William an office under his sole control, 
he will make some terrible blunder. Sure 
enough, William did not believe the prophecy 
—he made a series of professional visits to the 
various ports, and as his expenditures were 
inost profuse, he soon came athwart the Duke 
of Wellington’s hawse, who having no opin- 
ion of his royal mummery, refused to pay the 
bill. The new Lord High Admiral was obli- 
ged to back his topsails, nor did he stop till 
he had backed out of the scrape and the office 
together—and it was once more abolished. 

Like all the rest of the royal family, the 
Duke of Clarence has indulged in divers more 
or less disereditable liaisons. The principal, 
however, was the one with the celebrated act- 
ress, Mrs. Jordan; his conduct to her, after 


| Years of intimacy, was pronounced cruel and 


unfeeling, and the account of Mrs. Jordan's 
sufferings at the abrupt separation and the 
manner of it, as published at the time, was in 
a high degree touching. Ofher daughters, 
one married an Aid-de-Camp to the King, and 
as late as ISLS, Sophia, Mary, Elizabeth, Au- 
gusta, and Amelia Fitz Clarence, were pen- 
sioners on the civil list for £2500 each. At 
this time the Duke’s ownallowance was some- 
thing near £180,000 per annum. There is 
also a son in the Army. 

Let those who so unnecessarly clamor about 
the expenditure of our homely Government, 
think for an instant how immeasurably far be- 
hind our mother country we are in this res- 
pect.— 

We now conclude our brief sketch of the 
new monarch of Great Britain. ‘The impres- 
sions ofhim are unfavorable both at home and 
abroad, and the British nation have a great 
deal to dread should he be prompted by evil 
advisers. In this country, we are apt to think 
the theory of government by which the reign- 
ing fumilies of Europe are sustained, as the 
mmadness of the many for the gain of the few. 
Who ean tell what frightful dissentions may 
occur between the accession of William IV. 
and the majority of the Princess Victoria !— 
Or in the event of the death of the former and 
a regency for the latter, what avenues may 
not be opened to unchastened ambition !— 
The present royal family is unpepular as well 
as incapable, and who can tell whether ina 
fit of universal wrath at governmental abuses 
and despair at oppressive taxation, these do- 
mesticated Tanovertans may be driven trom 
the Iand in a storm of popular tumult and in- 
dignation, 

By often contemplating the spectacles of 
royal degenracy, as Well as roval splendor, we 
shall learn to value more highly republican 
simplicity and republican virtue. May a wise 
Providence guard us from the efforts of mise 
guided factionists, under whatever banne- 
they are arrayed, and long avert from us thr 
frighttul conclusion to faction aud anarchy— 
to civil dissention and public corruption. 

Fromthe New York Commerciai Advertiser. 
Among the steerage passengers of Francois 
Ist, on her last passage, there was an old wea- 
ther-beaten grenadier of the Imperial Guard, 
with the legion of honor in his button hole, one 
of the 1400, who sixteen years ago, had follow- 
ed Napoleon into the Island of Elba. The 
French police, however, knew him-——little 
thanks tor it; and the poor fellow was so vexed 
& harrassed, that in order to escape starving 
he resolved upon leaving the country. He 
did so, and embarked, with his family, on the 
2d June, in the Francois Ist. The old man’s 
tute excited a lively intercst among the cabin 
passenger, and they, among other means, ad- 
vised him to address himse!f to Joseph Bona- 


part, for which purpose they drew up for him 
a petition.—Provided with this, and his milit- 
ary testimonials, the old man resolved to seek 
access to Count Survilliers. Arrived at New 
York, he hastens down to the wharf, to inquire 
into the.amount of the fare to Bordentown, at 
the very moment when the Philadelphia steam 
boat arrives. He boards the boat, and looks 
around for a French face, and addresses him- 
self to the first gentleman in his way. His 
question is politely answered--he begins to 
talk about his intentions—about going to Bor- 
dentown, and the gentleman becomes more at- 
tentive, and seemingly more interested. At 
last the gentleman asks the old grenadier a- 
bout his papers, which he examines, with the 
petition. My friend, says the gentleman, I 
assign you S15 dollars a month as a pension 
for your life time. Tam Joseph Bonaparte— 
you shall proceed to Bordentown, where you 
may Le so provided for as to make you forget 
your past miseries, This scene took place 
yesterday, the 20th July. AN EYE-WITNEss. 


The following anecdote of Chief Justice Holt 
exhibits one cf the best and rarest qualities of 
a judge—-unyielding moral courage. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, in 1704, seve- 
ral free-holders of the borough of Aylesbury, 
who proved their qualifications, were refused 
the liberty of voting at the election ofa mem- 
ber of parliament. The Jaw in such cases 
imposes a fine of £200 for every such offence. 
On this principle they applied to Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, who ordered the officer to be ar- 
rested. The house of Commons alarmed at 
this thing made an order of the house to make 
it penal for either judge, council, or attorney, 
to assist at the trial; however, the Lord Chiet’| 
Justice and several lawyers were hardy en- | 
ough to oppose this order and brought it on in | 
the court of King’s bench. The house, high- | 
ly irritated at thiscontempt of their order, sent 
a sergeant of arms for the judge to appear be- 
fore them, but that resolute defender of the 
law, bade him with a voice of authority, “be- 
gone ;” at which they sent a second message 
by the speaker, attended by as many members 
as espoused the measure, After the speaker 
had delivered his message his lordship replied 
to him in the following remarkable words :— 
Go back to your chair Mr. Speaker, within 
this five minutes, or you may depend on it, I 
willsend you to Newgate. You speak of your 
authority, but 1 tell you | sit here as an inter- 
preter of the laws, and a distributer of justice; | 
and were the whole house of commons in your | 
belly, I would not stir one foot. The speak- | 
er Was prudent enough to retire and the house | 
were equally prudent in letting the affair | 
drop. 


Bon rait.—It is related of the eecentrie Lo- 
renzo Dow, that preaching in a place ona cer- 
tain occasion, Where he was informed the peo- 
ple were so regardless of good order, as to be 
in the habit of going out before the meeting 
was dismissed, he commenced his sermon in 
the following manner: “What a multitude of 
people are collected here; some | suppose of 
all classes, rich and poor, high and low, learn- 
ed and ignorant, rag, shag, and bob tail._— 
You are all strangers to me. I don’t know 


one of you from another: but I shad] call the | 
first one that goes out before the meeting is | 
dismissed, bob tail.” No one being willing to | 
be called by that name, they all remained at- | 
tentive hearers for two hours. Happy would | 


it be for some other places if there were no bob | 
tails, 


The following was seen by a traveller during 
his late jaunt up the lakes. It may amuse the 
curious—lI therefore send you a correct copy, as 
supercribed on the letter— 

“ Directed to 
detroyet 
and then up the 
river thames in canady to mister 
hubbels living near 
Whar Cull and Martyn yous 
to live.” 


THEE ARWHT, 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 21, 


«1 good tune.—An article is going the rounds 
of the American newspapers, from an English 
publication called the Bury Post, which states 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sloman cleared $80,000 by 
their trip to the United States, It is stated that 
the eight should be three, leaving to our face- 
tious friend and his partner only $30,000, This, 
it must be acknowledged, is not half of eighty 
thousand; but we apprehend it will be deemed 
pretty good pay considering the kind of wares 
the travellers dealt in, which involved no invest- 
ment of capital, and was moreover a cash busi- 
We have occasion to know that these 
players were engaged by the Manager of the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, Mr. Warren, at ex- 
tremely moderate salaries, for a limited period, 
The gentleman's reputation at home was very 


ness, 


limited as a player, and his wife was scarcely 
talked of in London. What was their surprise 
then, on appearing here, to“find themselves all 
the ton! Nobody, we are assured, was more 
astonished than Sloman himself, and he formed 
a very exalted opinion of the taste and discrimi- 
nation of American audiences. What was very 
singular about his appearance here, was, that 
his benefits, only, drew overflowing houses! So 
entirely was this the case, that we are informed 
all bis engagements were unprofitable to the 
Managers, and very lucrative to himself! This 
we ascribed to a most excellent tact at adverti- 
sing thoroughly three or four nights beforehand, 
and arranging the list of his songs in solid 
phalanx, in all papers. For ten dollars laid out 
in this way, he would generally reap a thousand. 
“Three entire new songs’? were worth two 
hundred a piece—and we note the fact for the 
especial benesit of future adventurers. After 
all, thirty thousand is a very decent sum to car- 
ry off. People who caninake others laugh, are 
the people after all; and we have it not in our 
conscience to say, when we remember the hol- 
ding of sides which he occasioned, that the 
Yankees had not the worth of their money. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot publish “ Chirurgicus”—he is entire- 
ly too complimentary. 

We hope our Cape May friend will stay there 
long enough to write us a second letter. By 
this mail we forward him a first-rate gimlet, to 
keep up his window-sash and spirits. 

The defender of the Album family shall be 
heard in our next. We like fair play as well as 
most people. 

Our friend * Eugene,” of Berlin, N. Y. pos- 
sesses a good share of humor, as his recent com- 
munication shows; but in order to mect the 
public eye with credit, his faney should be curb- 
ed, and his judgment whisper in his ear that a 
second Fille de Chambre of Sterne would not 
be popular. 

Numerous * Constant Readers” are on file. 

“ Handel’s Water Piece” is no doubt very 
musical—we remember it used to be—but our 
musical /ypes and figures have grown rusty. 

The article enquired after by “ KE,” we believe 
has been mislaid. ‘The remainder of her epis- 
tle we do not exactly comprehend—perhaps it 
is worth repeating—if so, every possible cour- 
tesy shail be extended by us. 

We will search our balaam drawer for the ar- 
ticles alluded to by “ X. Y.’’ as well as those of 
“1, R.S." and give them the decisive answers 
they request. 

The odes of love sick poctasters, elegies on 
lap-dogs, and infant beauty, so seldom possess 
merit that we really must be permitted to pass 
them in silence, 
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Puffing.—Although 
from the last Edinburg Review is not all applie 
cable to the state of puffing in this country, 
yet it bears heavily on some Editors whom we 
could name. 
the fraternity are bought by a copy of a new 
work, we have endeavored frequently to expose. 


Tho most skilful in this way we have generally 
remarked to be Editor of the New York Amer- 


ican. Llaving received a nove! some time back, 


The system by which certain of 


All the pens that ever were employed in magni- | strange to tell, a piano with the usual accom- 
fying Bish’s lucky oflice, Remanis’s fleecy hosi- | paniments, may frequently be heard of a warm 
ery, Packwood’s razor straps, and Rowland’s | evening in the midst of this seene of desolation! 
Kalydor—all the placard bearers of Dr. Eady— | There are also two lawyers to help the cause in 
all the wall-chalkers of Day and Martin—seem lthe same square, as well as a gentleman who 
to have taken service with the poets and novel- | flows the profession of MAKING wiLLs! The 


as some of our readers may remember, he was 


anxious to return value received, but not having 
time to see whether it was good or not, he ob- 
served that he was afraid to open it for fear its 
great interest might prevent him from pertorm- 
ing his business duties! ‘The writer in the Ed- 
inburg has selected Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
author of the Omnipresence of the Deity, Sa- 
tan, &c. as an evidence of over exertion in puf- 
fing, and thinks that he is indebted solely to 


puffers for his fume. Dut to our extract— 


“It is amusing to think over the history of 


the publications which have had a run during | 


the last few years. ©The publisher is often the 
publisher of some periodical work. 


sounded. ‘The peal is then echoed and re-ech- 
oed by all the other periodical works over which 


In this pe- | 


riodical work the first flourish of trumpets is | 
tical our lot to notice a more disreputable perform- | 


‘ance in every respect than a work which bears | 


the publisher or the author, or the author’s co- | 
see,by Wilkins F. Fannehill & William J. Berry, | 


terie, may have any influence. The newspa- 
pers are for a fortnight filled with puffs of all 
the various kinds which Sheridan recounted— 
direct, oblique, and collusive. Sometimes the 
praise is laid on thick for simple-minded peo- 


ple. + Pathetic, ‘splendid, grace- 


ful, briliant wit,” ‘exquisite humor,’ and other 
plirases equally flattering, fall in a shower as 
thick and as sweet as the sugar plums at a Ro- 
man carnival. Sometiines greater art is used. 
A sinecure has been offered to the writer if he 
would suppress his work, or if he would even 
sotten down a few of his incomparable portraits. 
A. distinguished military and political character 
has challenged the inimitable sartirist of the vi- 
ces of the great; and the puffer is glad to learn 
that the parties have been bound over to keep 
the peace. Sometimes it is thought expedient 
that the puffer should put on a grave face, and 
utter his panegryic in the form of admonition! 
‘Such attacks on private character cannot be 
too much condemned. Even the exuberant wit 
of our author, and the irresistible power of his 
withering sarcasm, are no excuses for that utter 
disregard which he manifests for the feelings of 
others. We cannot but wonder that the writer 
of such transcendent talents—a writer who is 
evidently no stranger to the kindly charities and 
sensibilities of our nature, should show so little 
tenderness to the foibles of noble and distin- 
guished individuals, with whom it is clear, from 
every page of his work, that he must be con- 
stantly mingling in society.’ These are but 


tame and feeble imitations of the paragraplis | 
with which the daily papers are filled whenever | 
an attorney’s clerk or an apothecary’s assistant | 


undertakes to tell the public, in bad English and 
worse French, how people tie their neckcloths 
and eat their dinners in Grosvenor Square. 
The Editors of the higher and more respectable 
newspapers usually prefix the words ‘Adver- 
tisement,’ or ‘From a Correspondent,’ to sach 
paragraphs, [ut this makes little difference. 
Tho panegyric is extracted, and the significant 
heading omitted. The fulsome eulogy makes 
its oo on the covers all the Reviews 
and Magazines, with ‘Times’ or ‘Globe’ affixed, 
though the Editors of the Times and the Globe 
have no more to do with it than with Mr. Goss’s 
way of making old rakes young again.” 

Most of the putling attached to advertisements 
in this country from English publications, is 
manufactured in this way, frequently by the au- 
thor himself, and having got an insertion by 
means of money, as a communication or adver- 
tisement, is palmed upon us here as the senti- 
ments of the Editors. Shame upon the cause 
of literature! Well may the Edifburg Re- 
wiew remark, “* The puffing of books is now so 
shamefully and so successfully practised, that it 
is the duty of all who are anxious for the purity 
af the national taste, or for the honor of the lit-. 


| 


ists of this generation. Devices which in the 


lowest trades are considered as disreputable, are | 
adopted without seruple, and improved upon | 
with a despicable ingenuity by people engaged | 
in a pursuit which never was, and never will | 
be considered as a mere trade by any man of 

honor and virtue, A butcher of the higher | 
class disdains to ticket his meat. A mercer of 
the higher class would be ashamed to hang up 

papers in his window inviting the passers-by to 

look at the stock of a bankrupt, all of the first | 
We ex- | 


pect some reserve, some decent pride, in our | 
hatter and our bootmaker. 


quality, and going for half the value. 


But no artifice by | 
which notriety can be obtained is thought too | 
abject for a man of letters.” 


Jurnile Miseellany.—lt has rarely fallen to | 


this title. It is published at Nashville, Tennes- | 


a couple of teachers, who, if we may judge | 

| 

froin this work, stand themselves more in need | 

of instruction than any of their little readers { 

possibly can do, That we may not be supposed | 

to use undue severity, we subjoin the following | 

extract from along string of trash which oceu- 

pies about one fourth of the work— 

“ For of all dear pagues that cross us in life, 

The sorest of all is a—wife—is a wife! 

Just think for a moment—O! horrible fate! 

‘To spend a whole life with a gruff ugly mate ! 

When you eat, when you drink, when you e’en 
go to bed, 

She sticks to your side like grim death to the 
dead! 

But judge not, my fair one, from what I have 
said, 

That husbands are better than wives that are 
bad; 

O! no—I just think one as good as the other— 

Just made in this life each other to bother. 

And laugh not, young lady, at what has been 
said, 

Though a avife be the devil, she’s as good as a 
maid ; 

If the dams are all devils, the daughters, I fear, 

Will never draw gently in Hymen’s tight gear. | 

And the world at old maidens may laugh if it 
please, 

While they set with their lap-dogs and cats, at 
their ease; 

But an old maiden spinster ‘tis better to be, 

Than take a young husband—and feel the 
birch-tree ! 


« But the bachelor man is the only true fellow, 

Net a rough, sour crab—but one that’s just mel- 
low; 

Cheerly he jogs to the end of his life, 

He romps with the girls—but abstains from a 
wife ; 

His days they are joyous, his end it is gloricus— 

O’er Banss, Wives, and Shavers he’s truly vic- 
torious.” 

Here is a specimen of wholesome food for 
youthful intellects. The entire sheet eviaces a 
similar corrupt taste, equally disgraceful to the 
heads and hearts of its conductors. And what 
appears equally astonishing is, that the thing 
should be permitted to reach its seventeenth 
number. Such a pernicious corrupter of the 
minds and morals of its youthful readers should 
be broken up forthwith. 


There is a square in this city, not half a mile 
from the State House, in which is situeted a 
well stored grave yard, a ready made coflin 
warehouse, four doctors, an apothecary shop, 
(till recently there were (io) three dentists, who 


people of this vicinity have great need to think 
of their latter end, 


How many travelling parties have to experience 
the mortifying result of a fruitless search after 
happiness! ‘They set out full of life, of hope, 
and expectation, but frequently return with dis- 
ease instead of health, and quite as otten with 
the loss of a companion, We have this week 
to record another accident at Trenton Falls, in 
the State of New York. A family consisting of 
a father, son, sister, uncle, and two cousins,were 
viewing the beauties of the scenery, when the 
son, Cuarues Biri, of Remsen, lost 
his foot hold and was carried down the rapid 
current, and precipitated over the fall, a descent 
of forty feet, into the chasm below. He was 


not seen to rise. His father made inetlectual 


attempts at a rescue, and sister, almost dis- 


tracted, ran to the tavern for help, but it came 
too late. The body has been found ‘This 
should operate as a solemn caution to yisiters.— 
Last year an interesting young lady was lost 
near the same spot, 


The Inicllect—There is some truth in the 
following remarks of a very able writer in the 
London New Monthly Magazine:—* With all 
our boasting, the human intellect is as circum- 
scribed as a citizen's park; and all that the most 
skilful of its cultivators can effect, is, by an 
adroit arrangement of its ornaments, to conceal 
from the world the mortifying facts, that it is 
moving in the narrowest of circles.” The same 
writer, speaking of the everlasting common- 
place of life and conversation, with his usual 
happy command of language, remarks :—* The 
largest part of all conversation is mere common- 
place. The weather makes up three-fourths 
of the talk of an Englishman; and the rest 
usually consists of a short things of cut-and- 
dried maxims, which are shuffled, and cut, and 


dealt in endless rotation, mixed with some of 


received vituperative epithets, by way of trumps, 
to give variety to the game.” The same re- 
marks would have been very appropriate in this 
city last month during the prevalence of the 
heat. The man who would not then condes- 
cend to remark that “it was very warm,” would 
truly “have been considered a morose fellow.” 

A correspondent of the Gazette says— 
Charles Carroll isthe only one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence who sur- 
vives to the present time. James Madison, 
the only of the convention in 1787, which 
formed the Federal Constitution. Paine 
Wingate, the only one of the first Senators 
of the U, States, when the federal government 
was organized at New York, April 1759— 
and Egbert Benson, and Mr. Madison, the 
only two Representatives in the first Congress, 
at the same period, who are living. Mr. 
Madison was also a member of the old Con- 
gress, in 1781. 


A Spett.—When Garrick and Rigby were 
once waiking together in Norfolk, they ob- 
served upon a board at a house by the road 
side, the following strange inscription:— 
Agoos koored hear.” Heavenly powers!” 
said Rigby, “how is it possible that such peo- 
ple as these can cure agues?” “I do not 
know,” replied Garrick, * what their prescrip- 
tion is, but I am confident it is not by a spell.” 


Whiskers, a check shirt, a Jemmy whip, 
high stays, and a small hat, covering a head 
destitute of brairs, are the essentials necessa- 
ry to form an exquisite or modern dandy. 


‘LITERARY. 


Young Lady's Bouk.—Carey & Lea announce 
the Young Lady’s Book as in the press. We 
present our readers with the following outline of 
It is a Manual of Elo 
gant Kecreations, Exercises and Pursuits. Tt is 
a work recently published by Messrs, Vizetelly, 
Branston & Co. London, with upwards of sey- 
en hundred embellishments, engraved in a su- 
perier stvle on wood, ‘The volume is a duode- 
cime, of more than five hundred pages, and 
sells in England for 85. It is intended to make 
the American Edition a perfect fac-simile, or as 
nearly so as is practicable in this country, and 
to atlord it at $4, neatly bound in silk and ele- 
gantly gilt. This work cannot be classed as an 
Annual, but may be said to be a Perennial, a 
suitable memorial for all times and seasons. It 
differs essentially from the whole class of Lit- 


its plan and objeets. 


erary Gifts usually presented to Young Ladies, 
being a complete manual for all those elegant 
pursuits which “grace the person and adorn the 
mind.” The London publishers state, that the 
various subjects of which the volume is compo- 
sed, have been confined to proficients in their 
several departments, and the engravings have 
been executed in the best style of the English 
Artists. 

Messrs. Carey & Lea deserve extensive en- 
couragement for the immense expenditure in- 
seperable from the publication of a work so un- 
usually expensive as this; and we trust the 
American public will not be insensible to their 
strong claims upon its liberality. 

A daily paper of this week furnishes the an- 
nexed interesting information :—* We learn with 
great pleasure that the Rev. C. Stewart, whose 
work on the Sandwich Islands is so generally 
known and esteemed, is about to prepare a vol- 
ume tor the public, wherein he will give a full 
account of the recent most extensive voyage of 
the ship of war /incennes, Captain Finch, in 
which he sailed as Chaplain. The materials for 
the present work are more ample and curious 
than’ those of the former; and Mr. Stewart is 
every way competent to the task of digesting 
them into an instructive and entertaining book, 
The Vincennes, with her very intelligent and 
popular commander, sailed from Valparaiso, as 
soon as his instructions were received from the 
Navy Department, for the Marquesas, where 
the natives were found nearly in the state as 
they were when Commodore Porter visited them 
—waging ferocious war with their neighbers. 
The Vincennes proceeded to the Island of Ota- 
heite, and thence to the Sandwich Islands. The 
English missionaries are said to have been com- 
paratively unsuccessful among the Otaheitaas¢ 
but the Americans to have produced a great and 
most beneficial revolution in the morals and ha- 
bits of the people of the Sandwich Islands, 
Here Captain Finch found American property 
to the amount of seven millions of dollars in de- 
posit and afloat. He received and entertained 
the king on board of his ship, and carried him 
to such places within his own dominions as he 
wished to visit. The gentlemen savages (Ales- 
sieurs les Sauvages,) were attired according to 
the latest London fashions, and the ladies wore 
bishop’s sleeves and other modish articles of 
dress. To confirm the friendly dispositions of 
the ruler and his subjects, towards the United 
States, was a proper policy. The Vincennes 
then went to Canton, and in returning home 
touched at the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena. Captain Finch saw the tenement in 
which Napoleon expired, (Plantation House.) 
It is inferior to our common farm houses, and 


thé room where the mighty conqueror breathed 
his last is now a cow stable, the entrance to 
which is obstructed by a dung-heap. We would 


wish that the authorities of St. Helena had ex-. 


exted some magnanimity even to the dwelling.” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Coal.—Professor SitLiMAN, who has lately 
visited Wilkesbarre, in a very interesting arti- 
ele in his last Journal on the subject of the 
Coal regions of Lackawanna and Wyoming, 
Without depreciating wood and the 
t ever be held in 


says: 
bituminous Coal, which musi 
high estimation for fuel, my impressions of the 
value of the Anthracite have, by experience, 
constantly gained strength; and I regard the 
vast deposits of Penusy lwanta,as an invaluble na- 
-uraltreasure, more important than mines of gold 
or silver.” He has satisfied himselr that there 
are seven distinet layers in the Wyomieg Val- 
ley, extending to the depth of oxe THIRD OF A 
wie, and thiaks it altogether probable that oth- 
op beds exist at a depth still greater, Except 
as a matter of science, there is, however, no nue- 
cessity of deciding this question; for the quan- 
tity of workable Coal in the valley is altogeth- 
er inexhaustible; and (especially if we add the 
vast magazines on the Lenigh and Schuylkill.) 
there is a suflicient quantity of Anthracite in 
Pennsylvania, to supply generations and coun- 
tries.” 

As regards the qualities of our Anthracite as 
found in different regions, the Professor arrives 
at the sound cenclusion that the varieties all ap- 
near to be shudes of difference; and fortunate 
fifferences, as they afford a more perfect adap- 
cation to the various purposes of the arts and 
of dumestie economy. ‘The Valleys of Wyo- 
ming and Lackawanna he thinks, contain a// 
ithe varictics that are found in the other regions 
of Pennsylvania, The blacksiniths of Wilkes- 
barre preivr this fuel to sie wood and charcoal 
of their own forests. [le hazards the idea that 
its use will soon be materially extended by the 


discovery of some method of employing it in | 


smelting iron, This is a discovery much to be 
desired; the individual who shall effect it will 
be entitled to the thanks of our citizens, and his 
heirs will be remembered with those of Fuirox, 


as descendants of a great publie benefactor. We | 
trust, should such ever appear, they will ineet a | 
ditferent reward from those of the inventor of 


Steainboats. 
Our author makes some judicious remarks on 


the subject of the mode of communicating with | 
the valley by means of canals and rail-roads, 
which he thinks will have to be greatly increas- 


od in order to carry to market the abundant pro- 
duct of these mines. 
state have one characteristic differing trom most 


known mining districts, which it is well to re- 
mark—they are uniformly rerrice; thus cal- 


ling upon man to oceupy them, and to open 
for his use their hidden treasures, 
won circumstance for the inhabitants even now, 
to gather their Coal from their own farms. Re- 
cent investigations befure Parliament, in Eng- 
land, have proved incontestibly that the work- 
ing mines of Coal is by no means a lucrative | 
business ; with the vast quantity to be found in | 
80 many localities in this state, the business of 
supplying our limited, though extensive narkets, 
must settle down to one of merely moderate 
profits. We were so entirely satisfied of this 
fact some months since, that we penned an ar- 
ticle on the “ Coan Frver,” which produced 
considerable sensation where the disease was 
most felt. The rough caiculation which we 
then published, tending to shew the real value 
of an aere of Coal, set those interested to think- 
ing—the result has been, that Coal lands «ure 
gradually attaining their real value. To the 
calculation then made, we ought to have added 
that Coal lands are EXMAUSTIBLE, and the min- 
eral will not Grow like grain or potatoes. We 
have heard men attempt to argue that an acre 
of merely arable land would produce but one 


The Coal regions of our 


It is a com- 


happiness of his fellow imen. 


©Ror, while an acre of Coal would produce a 


dozen in the same period! Nothing in the way 
of reasoning could be more fallacious as a ground 
for speculation. Prefessor Sintiman makes the 
following very just remarks on the subject :— 
“It is hoped that the spirit of speculation, so 
productive of extravagant and erroneous expec- 
tutions, will not be here substituted for a regular 
course of industrious exertion, which, with suit- 
able enterprise, forms the best basis of public 
‘and private prosperity.” 

It is not generally known by those who have 
| never visited the Wyoming Coal fields, that sev- 
‘eral of the mines on and near the Susquehanna 
jand Lackawanna, are already works of great 
‘extent, ‘That of Borbridge & Douley is a stu- 
‘pendous cavern, into which a coach and six 
‘might be driven, and turned again with ease. 
| in several of them there are rail-ways, and 

carts and wagons are driven into others, return- 
ing from the bowels of the mountain laden with 
‘Coal. Some of these excavations are objects of 
‘eyeat curiosity, and the most remarkable may 
i be visited with no inconvenience, as they are 
| dry, roomy, and well ventilated. 
The Professor is puzzled, as many have been 
‘ before him, to account for the formation of this 
‘wreat mass of fuel. It seems to us idle to spec- 
ulate on this subject—no chemist can ever hope 
!to imitate the manufacture, nor need he, as the 
| substance now in our power is sufficient to sup- 
That its discovery is des- 


‘ply the worla itself. 
/tined to produce great and important results to 
ithe United States, no one in his senses can for a 
imomentdoubt. The introduction of Coke, from 
the Bituminous Coal, will be a new era in the 


| history of manufactures, particularly of iron— | among them; reformed the manners of the peo- 
y informed, will | ple in a wenderful degree, and in the end, made 


'a few months, if we are right! 
| see this article in our market. 

| In conclusion, we recommend the last num- 
| ber, as well as the previous ones, of Silliman’s 
| Journal to all Pennsylvanians, and particularly 
| to those interested in Coal; he promises ina 
jfuture tour to visit and describe Schuylkill 
‘County. He probably will tell ws less that is 
;new of a district so near home—but his justly 
‘acquired celebrity entitles his remarks to atten- 
tion. For the greater part of the foregoing ar- 
‘ticle we are indebted to his pages, and shall 
‘take oecasion when he visits Pottsville, to lay 
| before our numerous readers such further in- 
!formation as he shallimpart, We look with 
pride upon our enterprising Coal Merchants, 
but desire most sincerely that they may be pre- 


served from ruinous speculation. 


phia. 1830. ¢ 

This neat little volume of 150 pages, embellish- 
ed with two pretty engravings, has just issued 
from the press of the American Sunday School 
Unien, and contains a history of the labors of 
Osersin among the miserable and degraded in- 
habitants of the Ban de la Roche, in Switzer- 
land. IHfis life exhibits a remarkable instance 
of self devotion to the cause of God and the 
The people of 
the Ban were sunk in the most deplorable igno- 
rance, not only of the Christian religion, but of 
the common arts of life. This state of degra- 
dation is strikingly illustrated by Oberlin’s biog- 
rapher in the following anecdote— 


“In 1750 the first attempt was made to 
improve the moral and social condition of 
these almost unknown people. In that year 
a Lutheran minister, named Stonber, was 
compassionate enough to leave Germany, and 
settle among them. ‘They, indeed, had what 


they called schools: byt the following anec- | 
dote of what occurred to Mr. Stouber on his; place of poverty and misery, the villages and | 


| 


‘long life of more than eighty years, not in the 


principal school-houses, he was conducted in- 
to a miserable cottage, where a number of 
children were crowded together without any 
occupation, and in so wild and noisy a state, 
that it was with some difficulty he could gain 
any reply to his inquiries for the master. 

“¢There he is,’ said one of them, as soon 
as silence could be obtained, pointing to a 
withered old man, who lay on a little bed in 
one corner of the apartinent. 

_ ‘Are you the schoolmaster, my good friend!” 
inquired Stouber. 

*Yes, Sir,’ 

‘And what do you teach the children? 

‘ Nothing !—how is that!” 

* Because,’ replied the old man, with char- 
acteristic simplicity, ‘1 know nothing my- 
self’ 

‘Why then were you instituted school 
master 

‘Why, Sir, | have been taking care of the 
Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, 
and when | got too old and infirm for that em- 
ployment, they sent me here to take care of 
the children.’” 


To instruct, reform, and effectually regene- 
rate this people, Oberlin devoted the whole of a 


character of a missionary, but as a friend to the 
human family, 
them, in spite of the most obstinate opposition ; 


Hie established schools among 


reformed their language into a correct national 
dialect; introduced a superior mode of agricual- 
ture; constructed extensive roads leading to the 
neighboring towns, from which the want of zood 
roads had completely shut thein out; fostered 
the arts, which had previously been unknown 


Walbach the most Hourishing and happy com- 
munity in all Europe. Even Bonaparte spared 
itin consideration of its great and good head, 
and foreigners of distinction flocked in from all 
quarters of the world, attracted by the fame of 
his success, to witness the blessings which his 
labors had bestowed upon a whole people. 

To overcome the prejudices of the peasants 
Was not an easy task. It was all accomplished, 
however, by degrees, and by the simplest aud 
mos natural means. An instance in point we | 
annex— 

“The peasants showed a particular reluet- 
ance to engage in the diligent cultivation of | 
their land. Instead of? insisting upon their | 
compliance with his advice, Oberiin deternin- 
ed to set before them ine practical proots of 
its wisdom. ‘There were two gardens belong- 
ing to his house, which were constantly pass- 
ed by the people. Here, with the asssistance 
of a favorite servant, he set about improving 
his own spot. surrouided the young 


To this benevolent man belongs the honor of 
founding the first Infant School, and of estab- 
lishing the first Sunday School.— 


“Every Sunday, the children of one of the 
villages assembled at the church, where they 
sung the hymns that they had practised dur- 
ing the week, and recited the Bible lessons 
they had learned. After this, Oberlin con- 
versed with them, and instructed tiem in the 
duties of religion. On one day every week, 
all the scholars were assembled at Waldbach, 
where they were examined in their studies, 
and received the advice of the pastor, whom 
they called by the aflectionate name of their 
Dear Papa. We had books prepared and 
printed for them, which were either given as 
prizes, or lent fur a certain time to read, as is 
done with our Sunday-school libraries. Every 
thing he prepared fur them was intended to 
improve their hearts, as well as their minds.” 

But we must close our notice of this deeply 
interesting little volume. To conclude, we an- 
nex an extract which discloses more of Ober- 
lin’s character— 

“During the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution, when every kind of worship was for- 
bidden, the good Oberlin was not ¢isturbed in 
his peaceful parish. Ifis house became the 
refuge of many persous who tled from the 
persecution ‘and bloody scenes which were 
acted in other plices. ‘The people of the 
Ban, however, suffered with the rest of the 
kingdom by the loss of’ trade, and the scarci- 
ty of money. Oberlin at once announced 
that he should not expect them to contribute 
as much as they had before done to the sup- 
port of himself, the schools, and the other ex- 
penses of the district; but told them they 
might bring what they could afford, and thet 
if they brought nothing, he should not be dis- 
pleased. He distributed their contributiens 
with the greatest judgment and economy.— 
He constantly taught them the duty of indus- 
try, and would hire every person he saw idle 
to engage in some work. Notwithstanding 
the poverty of its inhabitants, scarcely a beg- 
gar Was ever seen in the valley, unless some 
one from the neighboring country, attracted 
by the well-known disposition of the pastor 
and his peopie, might come to seek their as- 
sistance. “Why do you not work!” was 
Oberlin’s usual question. — Because no one 
will employ me,” was the general answer.— 
“Well, then will employ you. Here; -car- 
ry those planks—break those stenes—fill that 
bucket with water—and I will pay you for 
your trouble.” Such was his usual way of 
proceeding, and idle beggars were taught to 
come there no more. He set the example 
himself, allowing no part of the day to be 
spent without some useful occupation. When 
the times of the Revolution reduced the re- 
sources of the people, he undertook the edu- 
cation of ten or twelve pupils, who were sent 


trees, already planted, with richer soil, and 
planted a variety of fruit trees in ground 
which was well known to be very poor. By 
his well-direcied labor they flourished rapidly; 
and as the peasaits passed through the gar- 
dens in going to their daily work, they could 
not help stopping to observe the surprising 
contrast between the scanty supply of their 
own, and the rich produce of their pastor's 
land; and at length they repaired to him, 
anxiously inquiring how such fine trees could 
grow in such a soil. Oberlin, according to 
his usual method of eriving instructions trom 
every incident, first directed their thoughts 
to Him who “causeth the earth to bring forth 
her bud,” and who “crowneth the year with 
his goodness:” and then proceeded to explain 
the method, by which, under Providence, they 
might have the same success. The taste for 
planting trees was thus diffused. The very 
face of the country, in consequence, was com- 
pletely changed: the cottages, which were 
before bare and desolate, were surrounded by 


neat little orchards and gardens, and in the 


arrival, will show that they could serve no} their inhabitants assumed an air of rural hap- 


useful purpose. 


Desiring to be shown the! piness.” 


to hin from abroad, and expended a great 
part of the money received for this service, 
upon his parish. He faithfully set apart three- 
tenths of all he received to charitable and re- 
livious uses. For this purpose he kept three 
boxes. The first, he said, ‘was a deposite 
for the worship of God: and T devote the 
contents to the building and repairing of 
churches and school rooms; the support of 
conductresses; and the purchase of Bibles 
and pious books; in short, to any thing ¢con- 
nected with divine worship, or the extension 
of the knowledge of our Redeemer’s king- 
dom.” 


CENSUS IN MASSACHUSETTS.—The increase 
of population in Massachusetts, as far as the 
census has been taken, is found to be, for the 
last ten years, about 44 per cent. The enu- 
meration in Boston is not yet completed, but» 
as far as ascertained, it is supposed the whole 
number of inhabitants is about 70,000, being 
an increase in ten years of more than fifly per 
cent. A, writer in the Boston Patriet esti- 
' mates the whole population of the State to be 
! Jittle less than 700,000. 
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From London Papers received by Un York, Oh had we Sovereigns fie thane, AN OLIO. the late ‘Laied, do you say 


GREECE! 

A King for Greece !—a King for Greece! 
—Wanted a “ Sotereign Prince” tor Greece! 

For the recreant Knight 

Hath broken his plight, 
Some say trom policy, some trom fright, 
Some say in hope to rule for his neice, 
He hath refused to be King over Greece. 


A King for Greece i—a King for Greece! 
Where shall we find a King for Greece? 

Score after score, 

A hundred and more, 
Candidates crowd round the ‘Treasury door, 
From Athens,and Thebes, and the Peloponnese, 
All of them eager to reign over Greece, 


Big O exclaims * Be the diadem mine? 
I sprang trom chiefs of au gat line, 

The Mahonites swear 

If to stand | should dare, 
I shall ne’er again eit for the County of Clare. 
Oh! what wild 1 do should Parliament cease? 
Oh! make me the Sovereign Prince of Greece!” 


Now naye, now naye, thou vagabond Dan, 
In faith thou never may’st be the man, 
Thou'lt cringe, and ery, 
And bully, and lie, 
Yet shrink from danger whene’er it come nigh! 
A skulker in war, a bragyart in peace, 
Thou never mayst be the Prince of Greece. 


* Oh! Tilbe King, and the Nation shall thrive, 
And I'll make one hal:-penny pass for five! 
Subscribe ! subscribe! 
Ye Chew-bacon tribe, 
Give Peel and Wellington each a bribe; 
* Twill cost no more than a penny a-piece,’ 
To buy Will Cobbett the crown of Greece !” 


Now spare, now spare, thou grey -headed sinner, 
The poor man’s purse for the poor man’s dinner! 
In vain thou’dst rob it, 
To mob it, and job it, 
Thounever may’st reign. thou wicked Will Cob- 
Traitor to all parties, all to fleece, [bett ! 
A vampyre were better than thou for Greece. 


“Oh! be King !—oh! be King! 

And the people for joy shail dance and sing, 
For Lords shall mix : 
With layers of bricks, 

And chimnaey-sweeps ride in their coaches € six ; 

Then shout, boys, shout, nor your clamering 
cease, 

Till Henry Ifunt is the Monarch of Greece.” 


Now naye, now naye, thou vain Blacking-man, 

Thou wert fitter by far to be King of Japun; 
Thy Reps, and Rapscallions, 
And Tatterdematlions, 

With their whitey-irown hats and their pewter 
medallions, 

Fit subject they for the new Police, 

They never shall make thee the King of Greece. 


“ Now tell me the price! now the tell the price! 
Don’t stand shilly-shally, nor be over-nice ; 
No matter how high, 
Vil buy, Vl buy! 
Then who'll be so great or grand as T? 
In my diamond tiara and ermined peliesse, 
No longer a Dutchess but Queen of Greece !” 


Now naye, proud St. Albans, naye, now naye, 
No Queen, but Quean, which is spelt with an a! 
Full shameful, | ween, 
It were ina Queen 
To booze on Kursch Wasserand proof Marashin, 
Anoint thee, Witch !—thy maudlin caprice 
Shall never, O never, give law to Greece! 


Alas! for Greece !—Alas! for Greece! 
We never shall find a fit King for Greece ; 
That Royal pair, 
Lance” and Chaubert, 
Are both of them burning to blaze away there, 
Like William and Mary on a half-crown piece, 
With heads conjoined to reign over Greece. 


That never may be !—That never may be! 
Though Satan were joined to make Fire-Kings 
*No Quackified Gander, [three ; 
Nor red Salamander, 
May sit where sat Macedon’s Great Alexander : 


Who might the satety of Gieece! 


Alas for Greece !—our hopes decrease— 
We must look for a King among the Chinese ! 
There’s Dombrowsky, 
And Poniatowsky, . 
Solukotts twenty, 
And Roinanoils plenty ; 
Pole and Russ, 
All inakine a fuss, 
With Germans and Duteh, 
The sceptre to cluteh— 
Van Rump, and Van ‘Trump: 
Van Beest, Van Frump! 
There’s Prince Esterhazy, 
So rich and so lazy ; : 
There’s Prince Emelius, 
Looking so bilious; 
And Count Capo 
With Wirtemserg Paul, 
And the Devil and all, 
French, Swiss, Spanish, and Piedmontese. 
All of them mad to reign over Greece ! 
Oh, Jupiter! Sire of Gods and Men, 
‘Lo thine own Olympus return again! 
Bring back Mercurius, 
‘Thy son, though spurious, 
And Phebus and Juno, 
And Hebe, whem you know ; 
Swect little Cupid, 
Who strikes people stupid, 
With Bacchus and Venus, 
And Pan and Silenus, 
And the rest, who at school used so much to 
chagrin us! 
Restore once more, 
To thy Classical Shore 
Her “bright golden Age” and her “ Glories of 
Yore!” 
(Two phrases I've borrowed from honest Tom 
Moore.) 
From fierce Sereskiers, 
Whisker’d up to the ears; 
From Slaves, 
And Kuaves, 
And Fools, 
And Tools, 
Thine own fair realm at length release, 
And send us a Patriot Prince for Greece. 


REAL 
Parody on * Love's Ritornella.” 
Real Havannah! 

Precious cigar ! 
Gentle as manna, 
Bright as a star—- 
Pleasant at fireside, 
Cheery on road— 
Best of all perfumes 
At home or abroad. 
Real Havannah! 
Puff away care— 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air. 


Real Havannah ! 

O who would dare 
Meerschaum or hookah 

With thee to compare, 
When thy bright tip 

Any mortal may see, 
Thou art his choice 

And a smoker is he. 

Real Havannah, 


Real Havannah! 
Primest of stuff, 
Sell ne no humbug, 
Vender of snufi— 
Think not on me 
You can cut any jokes— 
Toper Thomas 
Himself who now smokes. 
Real Havannah, &c. 


The following preity good toast was given on 
the last anniversary celebration, in Franklin 
county, by Sumuel Sibbett ; 


To insure perpetuation 

To this now happy nation, 

Give the rising generation, 
Through every rank and station, 
A general education, 

And hold in veneration 
Religious toleration. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some ay strageler of the ideal world. 


anecdote of the king is related by a gentleman 
of high rank, who accompanied his Majesty on 
his visit to Ireland, On tae way, the Kine cal- 
jled at the seat of the Marquis of Auglesea, at 
Plas-Newyedd, and being very fond of children, 
jhe amused himself lor some time with those of 
j the noble marquis, Oue of theim,a litle boy of 
jabout five years of age, while playin on the 
| kine’s knee, looked in his face, and said, ** Mrs, 
| Collins. my nurse, tells me you are the king; 
| but Edo not believe her, for you are not ditfer- 
jent trom any other man: if you are the king 
j why do you not wear your crown: His ma- 
| jesty turned to one of his courtiers, and obser- 
ved, * There ts wisdom in infamey: this child 
can see nothing extraordinary in a king, whilst 
jthose about ine would almost persuade me that 


‘Lama god.” 
| 


DrexkEN NESS man in Marvland 
who was addicted to drink, hearing a considera- 
| ble uproar in his kitchen one night, stepped to 

the door, without noise, to discover what it was, 
'when beholding his servants were indulging the 
most unbounded roars of laughter at a couple of 
his negro boys, Who were mimicking their mas- 
ter in his drunken fits, how he rceled and stayv- 
gered-how he looked and nodded, and hiceupped 
and tumbled! The pictures which these children 
of nature drew of him, and which excited such 
merriment in their fellow-servants, struck hin 
with so salutary a disgust, that, from that night 
he became a sober man, to the great Joy of his 
wife and children. Happy transition! 

The following inscription, from a grave stone 
in Dorchester, Mass. was taken some years 
ago. Suifulk and Norfolk were formerly one 
county-— 

Here lyes our Captaine and Major of Suffolk 
was withall 

A Godly Majistrate was he and Major Generoll 

T'wo troops horse with hime here came such 
worth his love did crave 

| Ten Companyes of foot allso mourning march 
to his grave 

Let all that read be sure to keep the faith as he 
hath don 

With Christ he lives now crown’d, his name was 
Humphrey Atherton. 

Ile died the 16 of September 1661. 

A body snatcher in England was sentenced to 
six months imprisonment for going into a house 
and stealing the body of a child trom the cottin. 
Had he stolen a guinea, he would have been 
transported or hanged. 

Puf—A quick blast with the mouth, a 
small blast of wind, a fungous ball filled with 
dust, any thing light and porous, a tumid and 
exaggerated statement or recommendation,— 
Johnson. The N. Y. Post concludes an article, 
setting forth the grievances of Editors who have 
scruples respecting the propriety of pulling ev- 
ery thing that comes in their way, with the fol- 
lowing paragraph— 

* The truth is, the newspapers are overwhelm- 
ed by a sea of puffs on every possible subject, 
and it is full time that “the proud waves should 
be stayed.” They manage these things better 
in London, not refusing to insert them, but 
charging something like sixty dollars a column. 
Ifa portion of our city papers were set apart 
for the same purpose. at a similar price, under 
the head of Puff Department, we appreliend 
that both editors and readers would benefit by 
the innovation.” 


If epitaphs were as they should be, how ma- 
ny would record such sorrows as the following: 
HERE LIES THE BODY OF 


In whom honesty was greater than discretion. 
He had all the warning that experience and 
observation could give, 

Yet he loved Cucumbers better than life. 
He had been known to eat two at a time, and by 
impunity became so reckless that 
He swallowed four at a meal, and died 
within three months. 

Bon Mot.—In a party the other evening.where 
the merits of the Dandonnell case were warm- 
ly discussed, a gentlemen who contended, a- 


gainst the opinion of a lady, for the insanity of 


- 


Madam, to a person lying down on his baek, 
and allowing towls to teed off his body? "—«Al} 
you can make of that (said the lady) is, that, 
like many other marricd men,he was Aenpeeked.” 


Benevolent Publican —A stone iv Islington 
chureh-yard bears the following inscription on 
Michael Stern, victualler, who died April 2, 
1761, aged 

His life, tho’ short, he labored to improve 

In trade, in virtue, and in social love; 

heart was good, religiously inclin’d; 

His temper sweet, benevolent, and kind; 

His manners open, generous, and free, 

He was a man such as a man sheuld be, 

Another Epitaph, in the same church-yard, 
upon a feniale, seems to indicate that she earried 
with her her propensity for rereading seerets 
even to the grave! She is made to say— 

* But that Lam forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
T could a tale untold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul.” 


Bad news for the ladies. —A French paper, is 
noticing the Alyerine expedition, says ‘the ar- 
my is really superb. ‘Phe regiments which have 
come from the north of France have uot left a 
single man Lehind them!” 


Henep.—Cowles, in his excellent history of 
Plants, notices the virtues of Hemp thus lacon- 
ically: * By thiscordaye, ships are guided, belis 
are rung, beds are corded, and rogues are kept 
in awe. 

It has been said of “two able trencher men” 
that, if the earth were made of bacon and greens, 
and they placed on opposite sides ef it, they 
would eat they way tl they met, in the course 
ofa year. In like manner.it may be said, that, 
if the the expense of the ith of July dinners, 
from north to south, were annually appropria- 
ted to the Buffalo wd New Orleans road, we 
might soon travel upon it, 


Sun-flower Oil is likely to become an article 
of extensive manufacture in this country. ‘The 
American Farmer states, that ata large dinner 
party in the neighborhood of Baltimore, recent- 
ly, consisting of gentlemen from town and coun- 
try, a sallad, dressed with Sun-tlower Oil, was 
eaten, and was pronounced to be excellently 
well dressed, nobody suspecting it not to be 
Olive Oil. By an improved mode of extracting 
the oil, a bushel of seed will yield one gallon 
of oil. 

Dyspepsia Bread —The American Farmer 
publishes the following recipe for making Bread, 
which has proved highly salutary in persons af- 
flicted with that complaint, viz :—Take 3 quarts 
unbolted wheat meal; | quart soft water, warm, 
but not het; 1 gill tyesh yeast; 1 gill molasses. 
or not, as may suit the taste; 1 tea spoontul of 
saleratus. This will make two loaves, and 
should remain in the oven at least one hour; 
and when taken out placed where they cool 
gradually. Dyspepsia Crackers can be made 
with unbolted flour, water aud saleratus, that 
will be much esteemed, and found very couve- 
nient for travelling. 


Governor Houston, late of Tennessee, and 
more recently a resident among the Cherokecs 
of Arkansas, is, it seems, about to try his for- 
tune in the Indian trade. We understand that 
during his late visit to New York, he, in con- 
nexion with a gentleman from Nashville. pur- 
chased gocds. to the amount of €20,000, for 
this expressed purpose. He has been adopted 
as the son of Jolly, a Cherokee Chiet. 


The s/ergeon which leaped into the cabin of 
a sloop on her pasrage from Albany, has been 
changed by some of the country papers, into a 
surgeon eight teet long. 


On the 6th June, at least 25,000 persons pas- 
sed through the rooms at St. Jame’s Palace, in- 
quiring after the King’s health. 
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